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Bll of Che Gentury Go's 
books are printed by the 
De Vinne Lress. 


THE ART BOOK OF THE YEAR. 
MODERN 
FRENCH MASTERS. 
vs Biographical and Critical 
well-known 
Artists, 


Superbly Ilustrated. 


RTICLES on Diaz, Corot, Rous- 
seau, Géréme, Millet, Courbet, 
Troyon, Bastien-Lepage, etc., writ- 
ten by their American pupils and 
friends, Will H. Low, E. H. Blash- 
field, Kenyon Cox, J. Carroll Beck- 
with, and others; edited by Prof. 
John C. Van Dyke. A magnificent 
specimen of book-making. $10.00. 


y bright and readable. 


By George Wharton Edwards. 

Stories of 
the Mainecoast. Illus., $1.00, 

‘*Thumb-Nail Sketches.”’ 
Quaint stories ofadventure. $1.00. 

“P’tit Matinic’.”” Nova 
Scotia stories. Illustrated, $1.25. 

**The Rivalries of Long and 
Short Codiac.’’ With the au- 
thor’s illustrations. $1.00. 


ELECTRICITY FOR EVERYBODY. 
A POPULAR book on electricity, explaining it in an un- 
technical way. By Philip Atkinson. 100 illus., $1.50, 


‘THE THUMB-NAIL SERIES. 
Small Books in Dainty Leather Bindings. 


By Various Authors. 
**Tracings.’’ 200 apothegms 
by E. Scott O’Connor. $1.00. 
“Writing to Rosina."’ A 
delightful novelette, by William 
Henry Bishop. $1.00. 
*‘Notes of a Professional 
Exile.’’ By E. S. Nadal. $1.00. 
**A Madeira Party.’’ Stories 
by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. $1.00. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S JUNGLE BOOKS. 


“ R. KIPLING’S best bid for immortality.” 


ne Book” and “The Second Jungle 


i Book.” Illustrated; $1.50 each. The two, in uni 


New Novels. 


** The Cat and the Cherub.’’ Stories by Chester Bai- 
ley Fernald. $1.25. 

** Stories of a Sanctified Town.’’ By Lucy S. Fur- 
man. ‘Tales of religious enthusiasm in a Kentucky commu- 
nity. $1.25. 

**Gold.’’ A Dutch-Indian novel, by Annie Linden. A 
story that will have freshness and fascination for American 

ers. $1.25. 

** The Metropolitans.’’ A satire on New York Society, 
by Jeanie Drake, the scene laid in New York and in the 
Arctic regions. $1.25. 

** The Wonderful Wheel.’’ A romance of Louisiana, 
by Mary Tracy Earle. A charming tale. $1.25. 


**Sonny.’’ Stories, by Ruth McEnery Stuart. $1.00. 


orm binding, in a box, $3.00. 


Beautiful Art Books. 


** Old Italian Masters.’’ Raphael, Titian, and others, 
engraved by T. Cole, with notes by W. J. Stillman. $10.00. 

**Old Dutch and Flemish Masters.’’ Rembrandt, 
Franz Hals, and others, engraved by T. Cole, with notes by 
Prof. J. C. Van Dyke. $7.50. 

‘*The Century Gallery.’’ A portfolio of 64 engravings 
from Tue Century and St. Nicnotas. $10.00. 

English Cathedrals.’’ By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rens- 
selaer, magnificently illustrated by Joseph Pennell. $6.00. 

**Henriette Ronner, the Painter of Cat Life and 
Cat Character.’’ With photogravures. $15.00. 

**The Reign of Queen Anne.’’ By Mrs. M. 0.W. 
Oliphant. Superbly illustrated. 

** Life in the Tuileries under the Second Empire.” 
By Anna L. Bicknell. Richly illustrated. $2.25. 


The New Edition of 
General Grant’s Memoirs. 


\ ITH notes by Colonel F. D. Grant; newillus- 
trations,new type. Two volumes,cloth, $5.00. 


The New Edition of 
Theo. Roosevelt’s Ranch Life.”” 


W ITH Remington's famous illustrations, For- 
merly issued at $5.00. New edition, $2.50. 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY’S ‘‘ POEMS HERE AT HOME.” 
A choice collection. Illustrated by Kemble. Cloth, $1.50; vellum, $2.50- 


AMERICAN HIGHWAYS. 


Y Prof. N. S. Shaler, setting forth the gospel of good 
roads. Practical and suggestive. Every bicycler will 
especially appreciate it. 300 pages, illustrated, $1.50. 


THE CENTURY COOK BOOK. 


«“ AT once the most comprehensive and concise cook book that we know of.” — Home Journal, N. Y. 


The standard cook 


k of the present day, containing a remarkable collection of photographs 


of the dishes described. The most complete work of its kind ever published. 600 pages, $2.00. 
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Ohe Century 3 


QUOTATIONS FOR OCCASIONS. 


COLLECTION of 2,500 clever and appropriate quo- 
tations intended for use on dinner menus, invitations, 
rograms, etc., compiled by Katharine B. Wood. Extreme- 
and-made paper, uncut,. $1.50. 
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(Chustmas Books. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE’S NEW 


Fox sale by all dealere or sent, 


post-paid; to any addzess 
on receipt of price. 


BOOK. 
“T= PRIZE CUP.” A story that will interest healthy boys every- 
where. Beautifully illustrated. $1.50 - 
A STORY OF THE TIME OF CHRIST. 
“'THE SWORDMAKER'S SON.” By W. O. Stoddard. A dra- 
matic tale of boy life at the beginning of the Christian era. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. $1.50. 


A NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS BOOK. 
“QINDBAD, SMITH & CO.” By Albert Stearns. The author 
revives Sindbad the Sailor, who becomes a partner of an Amer- 
ican boy of to-day. Illustrated by Birch. $1.50. 


A New Edition of an “UNCLE REMUS” BOOK. 
“ my JAKE.” By Joel Chandler Harris. Stories of Brer B'ar, 
Brer Fox, etc., told by Uncle Remus. [Illustrated by Kemble. 
New edition, uniform with Kipling’s Jungle Stories, $1.25. 


A STORY LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 
“4 BOY OF THE FIRST EMPIRE.” The adventures of a young 
French boy befriended by Napoleon. By Elbridge S. Brooks. 
Illustrated by H. A. Ogden. $1.50. 


BOOKS BY MARY MAPES DODGE, 
“T\ONALD AND DOROTHY"; newedition, beautifully illustrated, 
$1.50. ‘* The Land of Pluck” ; stories and sketches of Holland 
for young folks, richly illustrated, $1.50. ‘* When Life is Young "’; a col- 
lection of verses for boys and girls, with numerous illustrations, $1.25. 
“Baby World,” stories, pictures, and rhymes for little folks selected 
from St. Nicholas and edited by Mrs. Dodge,—300 illustrations, $1.00. 


PATRIOTIC BOOKS. 


The Century Book 

of Famous Americans. 
BY. Elbridge S. Brooks. The story 

of a young people’s pilgrimage to 
the homes of Washington, Lincoln, 
Grant, Jefferson, Franklin, Webster, 
and other famous men. 250 pages, 
250 illustrations, $1.50. Published 
under the auspices of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 


The Century Book 
for Young Americans. 
BY Elbridge S. Brooks. Tellingin 
attractive story form what every 
American boy and girl ought to 
know about the government. 200 
illustrations, $1.50. Published un- 


der the auspices of the Sons of the 
American Revolution. 


Hero Tales 
from American History. 
BY Theodore Roosevelt and Henry 
Cabot Lodge. Graphic descrip- 
tions. 300 pages, illustrated, $1.50. 


BOOKS BY MRS. C, V. JAMISON 


“TADY JANE”; acharming story, with illustrations by Birch, $1.50. ‘‘ Toinette’s Philip" ; the suc- 


cessor of ‘* Lady Jane” in the hearts of the children. Illustrated by Birch, $1.50. 
‘THE FAMOUS BROWNIE BOOKS. 


Y Palmer Cox. 


ofhomes. The children ‘‘ read them to pieces.” $1.50 a copy. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES. 

“The Shadow Show.” By Peter S. Newell, author of the 
Topsy Turvy Books. Oneofhis most unique productions. $1.00. 

“Gobolinks for Young and Old.”” By Ruth McEnery 
Stuart and Albert Bigelow Paine. Grotesque pictures, repro- 
ductions of odd-shaped blots of ink with nonsense verses and 
with directions for playing the new game of gobolinks. $1.00. 

“Rhymes of the States.’” A geographical aid to young 
people. By Garrett Newkirk. Illustrated. $1.00. 

“Paper Doll Poems.” Pictures in imitation of dollsand ani- 
mals cut out of paper, with verses by Pauline King. 75 cents. 

“ Artful Anticks.”’ A collection of humorous verses and pic- 
tures by Oliver Herford. $1.00. 

“A Book of Cheerful Cats.”” Funny cat pictures and 
verses by J. G. Francis. $1.00. 


* Blest be the man who first created the Brownies!" says the New-York Observer. 
There are now five Brownie Books, with verses and pictures that have delighted hundreds of thousands 


ack Ballister’s Fortunes. 
y Howard Pyle. $2.00. 


Tom Paulding. 
By Brander Matthews. $1.50. 
The Horse Fair. 
By James Baldwin. $1.50. 
By Tudor Jenks. $3.50. 
The Man Who Married 


Moon. 
By Charles 


ST. NICHOLAS SONGS. 


aw music book of the day. 112 songs by 32 composers, 
beautifully illustrated. Used in the nursery and in the 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

A copy of the beautifully illustrated 
thirty-two page catalogue of The 
Century Co.’s publications will be 


concert room. Boards, $1.25; cloth, $2.00. 


sent to any address, free, on request. 
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THE LIVING AGE, 


Founded by E. Littell in 1844. 
A MaGazine or 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


Giving yearly 3500 Double Column Octavo Pages of Matter (making four 
large volumes) unequalled in quality and quantity. 


It is Issued Every Saturday and Contains 
ARTICLES or STANDARD and POPULAR INTEREST 


INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 


In 1896 the subscription price of T'He Livinc AGE, which had been Eight Dol- 
lars a year, WAS REDUCED TO S1x DOLLARS. The effect of this change was to add 
hundreds of new names to the subscription list. 


Encouraged by this response to their efforts to enlarge the constituency and 
increase the usefulness of the magazine, the publishers have added several new fea- 
tures of interest. ‘hese include: 


Ist, The publication of oc- French, German, Spanish and 
sional translations of note- 


worthy articles from the Italian Reviews and Magazines. 


2d, The addition of a Readings from American [agazines. 


Monthly Supplement Readings from New Books. 


containing three depart 4 List of Books of the Month, 


This Supplement will add about three hundred pages annually to the magazine, 
without any added cost to the subscribers, and without diminishing in the least the 
space given to the features which have made THE LivineG AGE for fifty-three years 
a household word among intelligent and cultivated readers. 

The weekly numbers of THE LivING AGE contain choice fiction; essays; 
sketches of discovery and travel; papers in the department of biography, history, 
science, and politics in the broadest sense; poetry and general information: in 2 
word, whatever is best and most important in current periodical literature. ‘The 
wide range of subjects and the high standard of literary excellence which have 
characterized the magazine from the beginning will be preserved. 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $6.00 a year, free of Postage. 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1897, remitting before Jan. 1, the week- 
ly numbers of 1896 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions will be sent gratis. 

Rates for clubbing with other periodicals will be sent upon application. 


Address THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, 
P. 0. Box 5206, Boston. 
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Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s New Novel. 


TAQUISARA. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Author of “‘ Saratinesca,” “ Pietro Ghislert,” ‘‘ Katherine Lauderdale,” ‘‘ The Ralstons,” etc. 


Two Volumes. 


16mo, in bex, $2.00, 


Uniferm with ** Casa Braccio.”’ 


Another of the stories of Italian life, which are conceded to be Mr, Crawford's most successful work since the 
publication of tne series describing three generations of the Saracinesca family, and subtly delineating the changes 


which are taking place in Italian society, 


GRAY DAYS AND GOLD 
IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 
By WILLIAM WINTER, author of Shakespeare’s 
England,” “ Life and Art of Edwin Booth,” 


etc. 

A new edition revi:ed throughogit, with 12 full-page 
photogravure plates from negatives made for this edition, 
and 89 other illustrations, many of which are from original 
drawings made specially for illustrating this work. 
Crown octavo, Bound in gray buckram, with rich design 
in gold, and full gilt edges, Price, $2.50, 


A BOOK OF OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. 
With an Accompaniment of Decorative Drawings 
by GEORGE WHARTON Epwarps, and an In- 
troduction by HAMILTON W. MaBIK. 
The illustrations consist of 50 decorative head and tail 
ieces, and 29 full-page plates, which are printed in color. 
eautifully printed on deckel-edge paper, 12mo, cloth, 
gilt, gilt top, $2.00, Also an edition de luxe, printed on 
hand-made paper and limited to 100 copies, Bound in 
— buckram, paper label, Octavo, Price, $5.00, 
net. 


EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE. 


A HISTORICAL STUDY. 


By Russell Sturgis, A.M. 
York 


F.A.1.A., President of the Fine Art Federation of New - 


Ph.D., 
. Past President of the Architectural League of New York, Vice-President of the National 


Scalptural Society, Honorary Member of the Mural Painters, etc., etc. 
full-page albertype plates and 257 engravings. 


printed in the text: 8vo, cloth, gilt to 


Illustrated with nine 


. Many of them the full size of the page, and others 


$4. 
Mr, Russell Sturgis deals exclusively with the facts as they are visible in each building to one who knows how 


to observe, 


those decorative styles which have not arisen go natural! 
gral part of it, such as the ornamentation of the Imperia 


The strneture is described, and its meaning and the reasons for it sought out and explained, and the 
decorative treatment which arises from the construction, and which was, in a sense, inevitable, is analyz 


Then 


and which are rather added to the building than an inte- 


Roman buildings, are also explained and criticised, 


THE GOSPEL FOR AN AGE OF DOUBT: 
BEING THE YALE LECTURES ON 
PREACHING FOR 1896. 

By Henry Van Dyke, D.D., author of “ The 
‘Reality of Religion,” ‘* Story of the Psalms,”’ 

* Little Rivers,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


“Dr, Van Dyke is devout and loyal to his faith, but he 
recognizes in@a marked degree the sincerity and even 
value of honest doubt, It is needless to say—for the 
lectures themselves say it—that Dr, Van Dyke believes 
firmly in the supernatural revelation of religious tru'h. 
Itis this faith coupled with his understanding of and 
sympathy with the inquirine spirit of the age which has 
filled his lexture-room at New Haven to overflowing, and 
which will command for his lectures in book form a wide 
circle of readers,” 


THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE. 

A series of books from the Sacred Scriptures pre- 
sented in modern literary form. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by RicuarpD G. MOULTON, 
M. A. (Camb.). Ph. D. (Penn.), Professor of 
Literature in English in the University of Chi- 
cago. 18mo, cloth, each 50 cents; or in paste 
grain morocco, gilt top, 60 cents. 

THE KINGS.—Bible History, Part 1V.: The Chosen 
Nation under a Secular Government side by 
side with a Theocracy.—Books of II. Samuel, 
I. and II, Kings. 


Already Published. 


GENESIS. ECCLESIASTES—WISDOM 
THE EXODUS. OF SOLOMON. 

THE JUDGES. THE BOOK OF JOB. 

THE PROVERB?. DEUTERONOMY 


ECCLESIASTICUS. BIBLICAL IDYLLS. 


NEW NOVELS. 


New Novel by the author of “A Kentucky 
Cardinal.” 
THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN. Author of “A Kentucky 
Cardinal,” *‘A Summer in Arcady,”’ etc, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

Rudyard Kipling Illustrated, 
SOLDIER STORIES. 


By RupyaRD KIPLING. Author of “Plain Tales 
from the Hills,”’ “The Naulahka,” etc. With 
decorative head and tail 
page illustrations by A. 8S. 
cloth, $1.5. 


ieces and 21 full- 
ARTWICK. 12mo, 


Mrs. Humphry Ward's New 
“MARCELLA.’ 
SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. 

By Mrs. HumMpHRY WarD. Author of “ Mar- 
cella,” “* Robert Elsmere,”’ “* The History of 
David Grieve.” 2 vols., 16mo, buckram, $2.00. 

(Uniform with “ Marcella.’’) 
By the Author of **The Time Machine.” 


THE WHEELS OF CHANCE: 
A BICYCLING IDYLL. 
H. G. Wetts. Author of “ The Won/erful 
Visit,” with numerous illustrations by J. Ay- 
TON SYMINGTON, etc. 12mo, cloth, $l. 


Novel, sequel to 


By 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


New Book by Mrs. Molesworth. 
THE ORIEL WINDOW, 
By Mrs. MOLEsworTH. Author of “ Tell Mea 
Story.” “Carrots,” “Grandmother Dear,” etc. 
by L. LEsLig BROOKE. 12mo, cloth, 


One of Mr, Swinburne’s acutest bits of criticism lay in 
his remark apropos of one of Mrs, Molesworth’s earlier 
stories, that it is no whit easier to draw a lifelike child 
than to draw a lifelike man or woman; and equally true is 
his farther°cemment that “there is no one whose touch 
is so exquisi’e and masterly, whose love is so thoroughly 
according to her knowledge, whose bright and sweet in- 
vention is so fruitful, so truthful or so delightful as Mrs, 
Molesworth’s,”” 


By Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright, author of 
“Birdcraft.” 
TOMMY-ANNE AND THE THREE HEARTS. 
By MaBkt Oscoop Wrieut. Author of “ Bird- 
craft," “ Friendship of Nature.” etc. With 
illustrations by ALBERT D. BLASHFIELD. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

*,* “The history of birds and little four-footed crea- 
tures in a fourm which will lure young minds iato a love of 
nature through an appeal totheirloveoffun, . . . 
A, D. Blashfield has drawn a great number of pictures 
fuony in their way as Mr, Frost’s pictures for * Uncle 
Remus,’ which is saying a great deal,”—New York 


Tribune. 
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by William Hatherell. 12mo, $1.50. 


sonally we prefer the new story. 
ter of those qualities." — The Critic. 


MRS. CLIFF’S YACHT. By Frank R. 
STOCKTON. Illustrated. r12mo, $1.50. 
**One of Mr, Stockton’s best works.”— Boston A dver- 
tiser. 
THE SPRIGHTLY ROMANCE OF MAR- 


SAC. By Motiy ELLIOT SEAWELL. IIlus- 
trated by Gustave Verbeek. 12mo, $1.25. 


A TRAGIC IDYL. By Paut Bourcet. 12mo, 


1.50. 


COLONIAL DAYS IN OLD NEW YORK. 
By ALICE MORSE EARLE. 12mo, $1.25. 


PROBLEMS OF MODERN DEMOCRACY. 
By E. L. GODKIN. 8vo, $2.00. 


THE SENSE OF BEAUTY. Being the Out- 
lines of Asthetic Theory. By GEORGE SANTA- 
YANA, Lecturer at Harvard University. 12mo, 

1.50. 


THAT FIRST AFFAIR, and Other Sketches. 
By J. A. MITCHELL, Author of ‘‘ Amos Judd.” 
Illustrated by C. D. Gibson, A. B. Frost, F. T. 
Richards, and the Author. r12mo, $1.25. 


SCRIBNER’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
SENTIMENT AL TOMMY. 
The Story of his Boyhood. By James M. Barrie. 


‘* There is every reason to think that ‘ Sentimental Tommy,’ J. M. Barrie's story, is 
a wider interest than any he has written, with, perhaps, the one exception of ‘ The Little Minister.’ Per- 
The subtle mixture of humor and pathos is unusual even with this mas- 


With 11 full-page Illustrations 


oing to have 


MARGARET OGILVY. By her son. J. M. 
BARRIE. With Portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 
An affectionate sketch of the life and character of Mr. 
Barrie’s mother, which is necessarily also a sketch of much 
of his own life and work. 


LOVE IN OLD CLOATHES, And Other 
Stories. By H.C. BUNNER. With 12 full-page 
Illustrations by A. Castaigne, W. T. Smedley, 
and Orson Lowell. r12mo, $1.50. 


POEMS. By H.C. BuNNER. 12mo, $1.75. 


Containing the verses in “‘ Airs from Arcady,” ‘‘ Rowen,” 
and poems printed since the issue of those volumes. 


THE NATIONAL COOK BOOK. By Ma- 
RION HARLAND and CHRISTINE TERHUNE 
HERRICK. 1I2mo, $1.50. 

IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By Rosert Lovts 
STEVENSON. With map. 12mo, $1.50. 

FABLES. By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 
16mo, $1.00. 


A WINTER SWALLOW, and Other Poems. 
By EpITtH M. THOMAS. 12mo, $1.50. 


HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSIC. By H.E. 
KREHBIEL. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25 net. 


New Books for 


By MARY MAPEs DODGE. 
12mo, $2.50. 


tures illustrate the text most attractively. 


THREE NEW BOOKS. By G. A. Henry. 
Each fully illustrated. ramo, $1.50. 
At Agincourt: A Tale of the White Hoods of Paris. 


On the Irrawaddy : 
ar. 


With Cochrane the Dauntless: A Tale of the Ex- 
ploits of Lord Cochrane in South American Waters. 


THE COURT OF KING ARTHUR. Stories 
from the Land of the Round Table. By W. H. 
Frost, Author of “‘ The Wagner Story Book.” 
Illustrated. 1amo, $1.50. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE, 1860-1896. By HeEnrr- 
, ETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. ramo, $1.25. 


S 


A Story of the First Burmese 


Mrs. Dodge’s ever-popular story will appeal afresh to old and new readers in this handsome new edition. > pi 
hey are the result of a special journey to Holland, undertaken by the artist in 
order that he might visit, in person, the places where the scenes of Mrs. Dodge’s story were laid. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS ~NEW YORK 


Young Readers. 


HANS BRINKER; or, The Silver Skates. 


New Amsterdam Edition. 


With over roo Illustrations by Allen B. Doggett. 


The pic- 


SONGS OF CHILDHOOD. The Field-de 
Koven Song Book. Verses by EUGENE FIELD. 
Music by REGINALD DE KOVEN, and Others. 
Large 8vo, $2.00. ‘ 


THE AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF 
SPORT. Outdoor Games for All Seasons. By 


DANIELC. BEARD. _With over 300 illustrations 
by the Author. 8vo, $2.50. 


THROUGH SWAMP AND GLADE: A 

Tale of the Seminole War. By KIRK MUNROE. 

The White Conqueror Series.) Ulustrated. 12mo, 
1.25. 


THE LOG OF A PRIVATEERSMAN. 
By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. Illustrated. 12mo, 


$1.50. 
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 SCRI 


BNER’S 


VASARIS LIVES OF THE PAINTERS. 


Richly Ilustrated 
with 48 Photogravure 
Reproductions of 
Masterpieces of 
Italian Painting and 
Sculpture. 


With nearly 
150 Illustrations from 
Original Drawings 
by the Author. 


THE LAST QUARTER-CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


With 350 
handsome Illustrations, 
including Portraits, 
great Historical Scenes, 
etc., etc. 


With 24 
full-page Illustrations 
by A. B. Frost, 
Howard Pyle, W. T. 
Smedley, C. S. Reinhart, 
A. Castaigne, 
and B. W. Clinedinst. 
12mo, $2.50. 

* 


THE EDGE OF THE ORIENT. 


With 130 
Illustrations, chiefly 
from Photographs by 
the Author. 


ON 


With 130 Illustrations 
by Daniel Vierge. 


— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Lives of Seventy of the most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and Archi- 
tects. Edited arid Annotated in the Light of Recent Discoveries, by 
E. H. and E. W. BLASHFIELD and A. A. Hopkins. Illustrated edi- 
tion limited to 500 copies for America. 4 vols., large 8vo, $15.00 met. 


Vasari’s classic work has ay called for systematic editing in English, 
and the present editors have for three years been engaged in preparing 
what must long remain the definitive English edition of this work. The 
annotations are based on newly discovered documents and modern re- 
search of all kinds, while an additional feature of the work is a series of 
critical characterizations of the various painters, sculptors, and architects. 


MY VILLAGE. 


By E. Boyp SMITH. 12mo, $2.00. 


A vivid, sympathetic picture of French peasant life. Mr. Smith spent 
many years in the village he calls Valombre, and lived there the life of 
the peasants themselves. He describes most charmingly with pen and 
pencil the many picturesque types of character that abound, the fétes, 
occupations, and daily incidents, the varied round of comedy and 
tragedy that makes up the peasant’s calendar. 


1870-1895. By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, President of Brown Uni- 
versity. 2 vols., 8vo, $6.00. 

President Andrews’ work is absolutely unique. Never before have the 
many history-making events of this period been gathered together in an 
historical narrative by a competent hand. Since its publication in 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE the History has been thorou nly revised and 
increased in size almost one-half, with 100 additional illustrations. 


IN OLE VIRGINIA. 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 12mo, $2.50. 


This handsome volume contains Mr. Page’s famous stories of Southern 
life —“* Marse Chan,” “ Meh Lady,” “ Polly ” “ Unc’ Edinburg,” “Ole 
Stracted,” and “No Haid Pawn’’—with many beautiful illustrations 
by artists selected in each case for their peculiar fitness to treat the 
stories assigned them. The illustrations are as notable for the exqui- 
sitely sympathetic manner in which they reflect the spirit of the text as 
for their c ing artistic qualities. 


By Robert Howarp RussELL. 12mo, $2.00, 


The account of an interesting trip along the picturesque coast of Dal- 
matia and Montenegro, an unfamiliar field of travel, and continuing 
through Constantinople and the Eastern coast of Asia Minor to Cairo 
and the Nile. Mr. Russell brings to the study and portrayal of the 
scenes and types of these Eastern localities a fresh eye, a contagious 
enthusiasm, and a graphic and picturesque style. 


THE TRAIL OF DON QUIXOTE. 


By Avucust F. Jaccaci. 12mo, $2.50. 


The volume is in a sense the outgrowth of a long friendship between the 
artist, who was born and bred a Sraniard, and the author, who is familiar 
from boyhood and from recent travel with the province of La Mancha. 
The book describes Don Quixote’s country as it is to-day, with incidental 
allusions to such scenes as are acknowledged and easily recognizable. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO0.’S 


NEW LIST OF BOOKS. 
HARVARD HISTORICAL STUDIES. 


Published under the direction of the Department of History and Government from the 
income of the Henry Warren Torrey Fund. 


This series will comprise works of original research selected from the recent writings of teachers 
and graduate students in the Department of History and Government in Harvard University. The 


series will also include collections of documents, biographies, reprint of rare tracts, etc. The mono- 
fraphs will ~ 2? at irregular intervals, but itis ho that at least three volumes will be pub- 
annually. 


Vol. I. THE SUPPRESSION OF THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE 
TO THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 1638-1870. 
By W. E. B. Du Bots, Ph.D., Professor in Wilberforce University. 8vo, 335 pages, $1.50 net. 
Vol. Il. THE CONTEST OVER THE RATIFICATION OF THE 


FEDERAL CONSTITUTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
By A 5. Harp1nG, A. M., Assistant Professor of History in Indiana University. 8vo, 19 pages, 
net. 
Vol. Ill. A CRITICAL STUDY OF NULLIFICATION IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 
By D. F. Houston, A. M., Professor of Political Economy in the University of Texas. 8vo, 169 
pages, $1.25 net. 
THE PAGET PAPERS. 
Diplomatic and Other Correspondence of 
The Right Hon. Sir Arthur Paget, G.O.B., 


1794-1807, with two Appendices, 1808, and 
1821-1829. Arranged and Kdited by his son, 
The Right Hon. Sir AvGustus B. Paget, G.C. 
B. (Late Her Ambassador in Vienna), 
With Notes by Mrs. J. R. GREEN. In two vols., 
demy 8vo, with numerous Portraits, 32s. net. 
“Will be regarded by historians as a mine of 
valuable material, end will also afford entertain- 
ment to the general reader.”—The Spectator. 


MR. LANG'S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 66 Plates and 
other Illustrations by H.J. Forp. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, ornamental, gilt edges, $2.00, 
SHAKSPERE’S HOLINSHED. 
The Chronicles and the Historical Plays 


A BOYAR OF THE TERRIBLE: 

A Romance of the Court of Ivan the Cruel, 
First Tsar of Russia. Ry FRED. WHISHAW. 
with 12 Illustrations by H. G. Massey, A. R. E. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE 
JOHN ROMANES, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Written and Hdited by his Wife. With Portrait 
and Illustrations, New Edition. Large crown 

8vo, 400 pages, $2.00. 


THE WIZARD. 


By H. Riper HaGGarp, Author of “ She,” “ King 
Solomon’s Mines,” “Joan Haste,”’ etc., etc. 
With 19 full-page Illustrations by CHARLES 
Kerr. Crown 8vo, cloth ornamental, $1.25. 


Mr. Rider Haggard’s new story has a motive 


Compared. 


By W. G. BoSwWELL-STone. Crown 4to, pp. xxiv- 
buckram, gilt top, $5.00. 

In “Shakspere’s Holinshed ” the historical plays 
are compared, scene by scene, with passages 
chiefly derived from Holinshed’s Chronicles; sup- 
plemented by illustrations taken from other 
sources—Foxe's “Acts and Monuments,” for ex- 
ample--which even Holinshed’s massive tomes did 
not embrace. 

*.* 4 prospectus of the work, with specimen 
pages, will be sent to any address upon request. 


which is believed to be new to recent fiction. The 
tale is African, and deals with the conversion of a 
savage tribe by a missionary and martyr, who 
does not trust to the ordinary resources of prose- 
| lytism, but takes nis stand upon a literal interpre- 
| tation of the New Testament promises. The story 
| tells how his faith triumphed, and how it was 
| strangely supported and justified by a superior 

Power working through the forces of nature, and 
a a direct aid which so many deny in these 
atter days to be vouchsafedtoman. The keynote 
of the book is that Faith can, and still does, work 


miracles, 


FRIDTIOF NANSEN, 1861-1893. 


W.C. Briacer and NoRDAHL RoLFsEN. Translated by WILLIAM ARCHER. With numerous 

Illustrations, Portraits and Maps. 8vo. 

*,.* Though Fridtiof Nansen is still a young man, his life from the first has been full of activity 
and adventure. Hiscountrymen, Nordah! Rohlfsen and Professor W. Brigger, have written and 
edited a popular account of his family (which is noted in Scandinavian history), his training, his 
domestic life, and his scientific and sporting enterprises. They have applied to specialists for chap- 
ters on his work as a biologist, on the scientific significance of his famous crossing of Greenland, and 
on the history and conditions of Arctic exploration. A full account is given of the ** Fram,” and of 
the preparations for the recent expedition. 


NELSON AND HIS COMPANIONS IN ARMS. 


By Joun Knox Lavuauron, M.A., R. N., Honorary Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge; 
Professor of Modern History in King’s College, London; Lecturer on Naval History at the R 
Naval College, Greenwich. With 14 Portraits, 10 being in Photogravure, and ahout 13 other full- 
page Illustrations, besides 4 Plans of Battles, and numerous Fac-similes of Letters and Auto 
graphs from MSS. in the Record Office and British Musuem, and a Reproduction in Color of Nel- 
son's Last Orders. Large Imperial, 16mo, 367 pages, $4.00, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


BULLETIN OF THE 


NORTH AMERICAN) RE- 


VIEW, DECEMBER, 1896. 


Unpber the title of ‘* The Engineer in Naval Warfare,” THE 
NorTH AMERICAN Revitw for December presents an effective 
and well-considered symposium in reply to the articles published 
under the same title in its issue for May last. The contributors 
to this reply are Rear-Admiral John G. Walker, U. 8. N. ; Cap- 
tain A. T. Mahan, U. 8. N.; Captain R. D. Evans, U. s. N., 
and Lieutenant S. A. U.S. N. 

Rear-Admiral Walker entered the Navy from the State of lowa 
in 1850. He graduated with honors at Annapolis, served with bril- 
liancy throughout the War of the Rebellion—the greater part of the 
time on the Mississippi under Farragut and Porter—and at its close 
was rewarded with special promotion. In 1869 and 1870 he com- 
manded the ‘‘ Sabine ” on a special cruise. He served as Secre- 
tary of the Light House Board, commanded the ‘‘ Powhatan,” 
was Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, and while still a com- 
modore, was appointed to the command of the Squadron of Evo- 
lution, the first squadron of our modern vessels, with tne rank of 
Rear-Admiral. He commanded during four years’ service afloat 
as flag officer every station except the Asiatic. 

Captain Mahan entered the navy from New York in 1856, and 
served with credit during the war. He became a captain in 1885. 
He became President of the Naval War College in 1886. He is 
the author of ‘* The Influence of Sea Power Upon History,” and 
«« The-Influence of Sea Power upon the French Revolution and 
Empire,” books which are standard authorities throughout the 
world upon naval history and strategy. He commanded the 
flagship ‘‘ Chicago” during a recent cruise in Europe, and re- 
ceived while in England the degree of D.C.L. from Oxford and 
that of LL. D. from Cambridge. Within the past month, at 
his own request, he has been placed on the retired list. 

Captain Evans entered the navy in 1860 and saw active service 
during the last two years of the war. He was severely wounded 
at the naval assault on Fort Fisher, and was promoted for gal- 
lantry. He commanded the training ship ‘‘ Saratoga” in 1877 
and 1878, and since then has been in command of the cruiser 
** Yorktown,” the armored cruiser ‘* New York,” and he now 
commands the first-class battle ship ‘“‘ Indiana.” 

Lieutenant Staunton entered the navy in 1867, took honors at 
Annapolis, and has been in continuous service since 1871. 

In ‘* Some Memories of Lincoln,” Ex-Senator James F. Wilson, 
of lowa, narrates several facts illustrative of dominant traits in 
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President Lincoln’s character, particularly his sulicitude for the 
welfare of the private soldiers of the Union Army. 

Major Arthur Griffiths, Her Majesty’s Inspector of Prisons, 
whose paper on “ Female Criminals” in a recent issue of THE 
REVIEW was so extensively quoted, contributes one on ‘ Penal 
Colonies—Agricultural and Industrial.” Those who are interested 
in the humane and economical administration of our peniten- 
tiaries will do well to read carefully what Major Griffiths has to 
say on this subject. 

A most interesting account, from a commercial point of view, 
of the relations between the bicycle industries of Great Britain 
and America is given by George F. Parker, U. 8. Consul at Bir- 
mingham, under the title of ‘*‘ American Bicycles in England,” 
and the Hon. James H. Eckels, Comptroller of the Currency, 
discusses ‘* The Duty of the Republican Administration.” 

‘*Has the Election Settled the Money Question ?” is the 
query addressed to the people of the country by the Hon. William 
Jennings Bryan, the late Democratic candidate for the Presi- 
dency. Mr. Bryan insists that the battle between bimetallism 
and the gold standard is onand that the advocates of free coinage 
can face the future with undiminished confidence. 

Attention is called to the discussion of ‘‘A Problem of 
Aridity,” by C. M. Harger, which discloses a serious state of 
affairs which menaces the prosperity of thousands of the dwellers 
in the semi-arid region of the West. Mr. Harger is a resident of 
Kansas, and is the editor of 7'ke Daily Reflector of Abilene in 
that State. 

Theodore C. Search, President of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and a member of the commission representing 
that association in its tour of investigation of the conditions of 
trade as existing in Brazil, Uruguay, and the Argentine Re- 
public, writes very practically upon ‘‘Our Trade With South 
America.” Mr. Search is one of the best known business men 
in Philadelphia, and a constant and consistent champion of the 
principle of protection to American industries. The success which 
has attended the efforts in several of the large towns and cities 
of the country to establish the ‘‘Curfew” for city children, is 
aptly described by Mrs. John D. Townsend, who forcibly states 
the grounds on which she favors the adoption of the plan in New 
York and all the cities throughout the land. 

The President of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, and the 
Presidents of the Chambers of Commerce of New Orleans and 
San Francisco unite in the discussion of the steps which should 
be taken with a view to the reform of our currency ; while Mr. 
Mayo W. Hazeltine contributes a forcible and eloquent plea for 
the revognition by the United States of the belligerent rights of 
the Cuban insurgents. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
Ry Joun Fiske. Illustrated Edition. Containing 22 superb photogravures of portraits and paint- 
ings, 15 colored maps and plates, and 280 text cuts and maps. 2 vols., 8vo, $8.00. 

To supplement Mr. Fiske’s admirable descriptions, and give completeness to his Pome 
account of the causes and course of the American Revolution, these volumes have been profusely il- 
lustrated with fine portraits, maps, plans of battles, pictures of historic buildings and scenes, medals, 
fae-similes of important documents. etc., which form a very important addition to the value and in- 


terest of the work. The object has been not to embellish the volumes with pictures, but to reproduce 
in the various art features whatever would illustrate and emphasize the historic characteristics of 


CAPE COD. 


the epoch. 


By Henry D. THoreav. AHoliday Edition. 
Watson. 2vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $5.00. 


Illustrated in water colors by Miss AMELIA M. 


Thoreau’s unequalled description of Cape Cod is supplemented by a hundred admirable illustra- 
tions printed in colors on the margins. The great variety of these, the happy choice of subjects, and 
their high artistic character make this a notable Holiday book. 


TALKS ABOUT AUTOGRAPHS. 


By Dr. GEorGe BIRKBECK HILL, Editor of *‘ Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson.” With portraits and 
fac-similes. Square 8vo, handsomely bound, 
$3.50. Buckram, paper label, $3.50, net. 

Dr. Hill has opened an exceedingly interesting 
field of literary exploration, and has produced an 
unusually attractive volume. Fifty famous per- 
sons are embraced in his delightful ‘* Talks.” 

THE MYCENAEAN AGE. 

By Dr. CHrREsTOs TsounTas, Ephor of Antiquities 
and Director of Excavations at Mycene, and 
J. IRVING MaANatTT, Pb. D., Professor in Brown 
University. With an Introduction by Dr. 
WILHELM DiRPFELD, a Map, Plans, Tables 
and over 150 Illustrations, including many full- 
page plates. 1 vol., 8vo, $6.00. 

A book of the first order of value and interest, 
like Schliemann’s and Lanciani’s volumes. 

MARM LISA, 

By Kate Dovctas_ WIaGGIN, author of The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol,’’ ete. 16mo, $1.00. 

This is one of the longest and most absorbing of 
Mrs. Wiggin’s stories. 


THE COUNTRY OF THE POINTED 
Fl 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT., author of “The Life of 
Nancy,” “‘A White Heron,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
This story of asummer on the coast of Maine 
and the adjacent islands forms one of the most de- 
lightful books Miss Jewett has written. 


AUTHORS AND FRIENDS. 
By Mrs. James T. 12mo, artistically 
printed, 50. 
Very interestin 
son, Holmes, Mrs. 
and Tennyson. 


A YEAR IN THE FIELDS. 


Eight of JoHN BuRRovGHs's delightful papers, 
with 20 charming pictures from photographs 
by Clifton Johnson. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Papers on Longfellow, Emer- 
haxter, Mrs. Stowe, Whittier, 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
Cambridge Edition. Uniform with the Cam- 
bridge Editions of Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, and Browning. From new plates 
large type, on opaque paper, and attractively 
bound. Witha portrait and engraved title- 
page, with a vignette of Lowell's Home, Elm- 
wood. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00; half calf, 
gilt top, $3.50; tree calf or full levant, $5.50. 


FRIAR JEROME’S BEAUTIFUL BOOK. 

By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. Rubricated and 
bound in antique leather, handsomely 
stamped. A very beautiful volume. 16mo, 
$1.59. 


THE STORY OF AARON, SO-NAMED, 
THE SON OF BEN ALI. 

A Sequel to “Little Mr. Thimblefinger and His 
Queer Country,” and “ Mr. Rabbit at Home.” 
By Jog” CHANDLER Harris, author of the 
“Uncle Remus” books. With 25 illustrations 
by OLIVER HERFORD. Square 8vo, in illumi- 
nated cover, $2.00. 

Aaron can talk with animals; he tells the secret 
to the children, and here are the stories they 
heard. 

WHITMAN: A STUDY. 

An entirely new, original, noteworthy book, by 
JOHN BURROUGHS. 16mo, $1.25. Also uniform 
with the limited Riverside Edition of Bur- 
roughs’s writings, with a Portrait, gilt top, 
$1.50, net. 


A SECOND CENTURY OF CHARADES. 
By WILLIAM BBLLAMY, author of “A Century of 
Charades.” 18mo, $1.00. 


These are of the same unique character as the 
revious hundred charades—thoughtful, ingen- 
ous, brilliant, delightfully pussiing and very 
satisfactory when guessed. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


Her Writings, in a New Riverside Edition. 
From new plates. Thoroughly edited and rearranged, with a Biographical Sketch and Notes. With 
Portraits Views of Mrs. Stowe’s Homes, and other illustrations on the engraved title-pages. 
In 16 vols., 12mo, handsomely bound, cloth, gilt top, $1.50 each. 
A handsome, every way desirable edition of the writings of one of the greatest and most famous 


of American women. 


Sold by Booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON; 14 Bast 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
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SPECIAL OFFE= |K. Russell & Son's 


TO... NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TCaGHEPS ANG GIEPGYMEN. | pictures oF PEOPLE ty Dax. 


Gisson, White vellum and Imperial Japan, Large 


folio, 12x18 $5.00 

-VE-LUX Siznet 
To any Teacher or Clergyman, not | numbered 
previously on our subscription list, who| IN VANITY FAIR, Drawings by A. B. Wenzet., 


d doll bef D rge folio, 12x18 inches, on heavy coated paper 
sends us one Ollar Delore I e- 00 
3 OXFORD _ CHARACTERS. Lithographs on 
cember 1896 we will send THE] Stone by Witt Rornensrein. 50 signed copies only 
for America, Large folio, 12x18 inches. Price, $15.00 
CRITIC for one year. (The regular POSTERS IN MINIATU E. Cover and Intro 
: : uction by Epwarp Penrie.n, Yellow buckram cover, 
price 1s three dollars.) stamped incolors, 12mo, 260 pp. Price, ts 
THE MANTEL-PIECE MINSTRELS. by 
lam glad of this opportunity to express to yon | Joun Kenpeick Banos, Illustrated by F. Berkeley 
my keen sense of indebtedness for Tue Critic, 1| Smith, Illuminated cover. Price, $2.75 
never read it--and, no matter how much driven,| THE DELFT CAT. By Rosert Howagp kvs- 


Illustrated F, kel ith. Cover i 
1 never allow it to go unread—without a fres) Dein 


Price, $2.75 
conviction of its rare worth. KEMBLE’S COONS. Drawings by E. W. Ken- 
27 October, 1885. (BisHop) H. C. Porter. BLE, Large 4to, 93x12 inches, Cover of buckram and 


Japan vellum. 

You may certainly publish any words whichI|/FagL_ES FOR THE TIMES. By H. W. 
have heretofore written in commendation of THE Putiurrs, Illustrated by T. 8, Sullivant. 94x12 
Critic, and add to them,if you wish, that my vata cnanumee FOR by — 
reading of it since they were written has only CA $807. id 
heightened my esteem of its attractiveness and 


inches, printed in colors, , $2.50 
value. IMPERIAL JAPAN EDITION, numbered and signed 
March, 1893. Ricuarp S, Storrs, | >y Mr. Penfield. Price, $2. 


The above publications are for sale by all book- 
sellers, or will be sent. postpaid. to any ad- 
TH E C R ITI C CO., dress on receipt of price by the publishers. 


287 Fourth Ave., New York.|&. H. RUSSELL & SON, New York 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND, 


By Deans Farrar, Milman, Stanley, and Others. 
Superbly tlustrated With Over 100 Direct Reproductions of Recent Photographs. 

ROYAL OCTAVO. SIZE OF PAGES, 9X12 ‘NCHES. EXTRA CLOTH, ORNAMENTAL, IN A BOX, PRICE, $3.50 
This elegant volume combines the most graphic descriptions and the best historica! accuugts of these most inter- 

esting buildings, with almost verfectly reproduced photographs of both exterior and interior views, 
Forty of the illustrations are full-page, and 60 —_ in the text. None of the many books hitherto published on 
this subject have attempted to us’, to any extent, the present high art of photography, and cannot, therefore, com- 
are with this in the beauty and faith‘ulness of its pictorial representations of these monumental buildings, It is be- 
ieved the work will especially interest travellers, architects, and all students of Eaglish History, and will give to the 
cisual reader the quickest and best general idea of the great English Cathedrals, and the interesting monuments in 


them. 

A UNIQUE FEATURE is the fine collection of portraits of the great Church dignitaries of the — and present, 
with short sketches of their lives, This collection includes Deans Farrar, M LmMan. Cuurce, STANLEY; Canon 
Lippon: Arcusisnors Tarr and Benson; Bisnops Ligutroor, Westcottr, WILBERFORCE. etc, 

The book ‘s carefully printed on heavy coated paper, and ie one of the handsomest publications of the year, 


Illustrated sample pages sent on application. If your bookseller does not have these books, they 
will be sent to your address post-paid. : 


__JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 
He CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


OF THE ... CONTAINS ... 
CONSTANTINOPLE : The Queen of Cities. Wlustrated 
a NOW in Colors. 
SILVER “NEFS”’ (personally revised by H. R. H. the 
READY, DUKE of SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA). An account 
tb an th Centuries, preserved at Clarence House, 
MI a | | 25 Cents. St. James's. 


$3.00 a Year. MayvnURUS: A Sinner of Pontiac. By GILBERT 
ST. IVES. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


e LE!TERS from PARIS during the FRENCH REVO- 
ag a ZI ne LUTION. By the first DUCHESS of SUTHER- 


NEW YORK: INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83 DUANE STREET. 
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WEEKLY 


For the Coming Year 


WILL CONTINUE TO BE A 


PANORAMA THE WORLD 


Topics of International Interest 


WILL BE FULLY TREATED. 


SERIALS. 
A New England Story. By MARY E. WILKINS. 
A Tale of a Greek Uprising. By E. F. BENSON 


A Sequel to “* The House-Boat on the Styx,” 
By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, 


Will also appear early in the year. =‘ Illustrated by PETER NEWELL. 


ARMY AND NAVY LIFE 


will be 
PRESENTED BY SPECIAL WRITERS AND WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS. 


Special attention will be given to 


WESTERN SUBJECTS. 


The department of 


AMATEUR SPORT, 


By CASPAR WHITNEY, 


will remain the most important department of its kind in 
the country. 


10 CENTS A COPY. $4.00 A YEAR. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 
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Two Great 
Advantages 


30 Royal Ocravo Vols. Over 18,000 Faass. 


Nearly 1,000 Full-page 
and Vignette 
Portraits of 
Authors, 


— 


A VERY LOW 

INTRODUGTORY PRIGE °° 
REMARKABLY EASY 

9? TERMS OF PAYMENT 


the Oontents of all important Works, 


TO HARPER’S 
WEEKLY CLUB : 
MEMBERS ONLY advertise the work in advance of 


the regular subscription canvass which soon begins, 
This limited number of introductory sets will be dis- 
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No. CCCCLXXXI. 


DECEMBER, 1896. 


“THE ENGINEER IN NAVAL WARFARE.” 


BY REAR ADMIRAL JOHN G. WALKER, U. 8S. N., FORMERLY COM- 
), MANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE SQUADRON OF EVOLUTION; CAP- 
TAIN A. T. MAHAN, U. 8S. N., AUTHOR OF “‘ THE INFLU- 
ENCE OF SEA-POWER UPON HISTORY,” AND FORMERLY 
PRESIDENT OF THE NAVAL WARCOLLEGE ; CAP- 
. TAIN R. D. EVANS, U. 8. N., COMMANDING 
THE BATTLE-SHIP ‘‘ INDIANA,” AND 
LIEUTENANT S. A. STAUNTON, 
U. Ss. N. 


I. 


My attention has been called to a number of papers, which, 
under the above general title, were published in the May number 
of the NortH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

These articles were written with a purpose. It is mani- 
festly their object to present certain opinions for acceptance, and 
to incline the public mind to a belief in the desirability of certain 
changes. They proclaim that engineering is now the leading 
science, and the care and management of steam machinery the 
leading art, of naval warfare ; that seamen are simply a left-over 
product of the age of sails, who embarrass naval efficiency, but 


whom no one has yet devised means to get rid of, and that the 
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engineer is the “great factor in modern warfare” and must be 
recognized and honored as such. 

These views, if presented only to military men, would need 
no refutation. They are essentially incorrect, and they are op- 
posed to the principles, practice, and experience of all the navies 
of the world. But presented to the general reading public—a 
public for the most part not informed in naval affairs—they are 
dangerous, so far as their fallacies might gain headway and in- 
fluence, to the efficiency of the naval service. 

I do not take part in the so-called ‘‘ Line and Staff” contro- 
versies of the service, nor adopt the partisan views which some- 
times enter into the discussion of measures advocated by one 
portion of the officers of the navy, and opposed by those of 
other branches. Having had forty-six years of active service, 
having reached the highest rank in the navy, and looking for- 
ward to retirement within a year, I have no object in contribut- 
ing to this discussion other than to maintain the efficiency of 
the navy. With whatever authority the service and experience 
of a lifetime in our own navy give me—a service varying from 
that of midshipman in charge of a boat to that of admiral in 
command of a fleet ; an experience including the War of the Re- 
beliion, aided by contact with foreign navies, and improved by 
the study of foreign naval systems—I shall endeavor to show 
what the conditions of naval efficiency are, and to what extent 
and with what uniformity those conditions obtain throughout the 
navies of the world. 

A navy exists for war alone. If peace between nations were 
definitely assured the navies of the world would be disbanded, 
their vessels so far as adaptable would be converted to commer- 
cial uses, their formidable weapons would be placed in museums, 
their sailors would embark in other pursuits. 

The cost of constructing a modern navy is enormous. A 
battle-ship costs from three to five millions; a heavy armed 
cruiser two millions, or more; a gunboat several hundred 
thousand. Even a torpedo boat—a mosquito of the fleet—costs 
in the neighborhood of a hundred thousand dollars. 

The maintenance of these floating fortresses—the cost of coal 
and stores, the pay and provisioning of men, the support of 
dockyards, depots, and hospitalsx—forms no inconsiderable 
part of a nation’s burdens. And all this expenditure would 
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be without excuse were it not that a powerful navy is not 
only a protection to a country in the event of war, but operates 
to a very considerable degree as an insurance against war, since 
nations, like individuals, hesitate to attack a powerful and pre- 
pared enemy. 

War, then, being the sole object of a navy’s existence, its or- 
ganization and its administration should be controlled entirely 
by the demands of efficiency when engaged in war, and the num- 
ber, rank, and duty of officers should be determined by these de- 
mands alone. ‘T'wo conditions of a navy, one for peace and one 
for war, are inadmissible. A navy may be upon a “ peace estab- 
lishment,” when there will be fewer ships in commission, and 
their crews or complements will be reduced ; but the framework 
for immediate expansion must be maintained intact. The or- 
ganization must be such that the navy can be rapidly “ mobil- 
ized,” to use a comprehensive military term, without any shock 
or confusion. 

It follows, therefore, that in time of peace the organization, 
discipline, habits, and spirit of naval life should be such as to 
meet the exigencies of war. War will unavoidably bring new 
strains, privations, and responsibilities ; but the minor details, 
the routine, methods, and habitual relations should continue to 
run in the same channels. 

A navy is essentially a military organization in time of war ; 
and therefore it must be essentially a military organization in 
time of peace. ‘That is, military ideas must be the controlling 
ideas, the military element must be the predominant element, 
and the military men who train the crews in warlike exercises, 
and who in battle will employ and direct all the weapons of 
offense and defense, must exercise authority and command. 

The same conditions obtain in all the navies of the world, and 
the same principles are everywhere accepted. Those which de- 
termine the efficiency of the navy of a republic determine also 
the efficiency of the navy of a constitutional monarchy, or of that 
of an absolute monarchy ; of the American navy, of the British 
navy, or of that of Russia. The political organizations of states 
differ, but the organization of their armed forces is fundamen- 
tally the same. Illustrations may therefore be drawn from for- 
eign services with every assurance of their fitness, and precedents 
may be quoted with confidence. And when the experience of, 
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our own service is sustained by that of every other modern navy, 
the conclusions derived therefrom are entitled to the weight of 
established facts. ~ 

The naval engineers maintain that, since steam is now the 
sole motive power of men-of-war, and is, in addition so largely 
employed afloat for minor purposes, they should be considered of 
much more importance, and should be more independent and 
have more place and authority. In other words, they claim that 
steam has revolutionized navies, and that the engineer has prac- 
tically superseded the seaman. The line officers of the navy— 
the military branch—the officers who have in our own navy as in 
all other navies, from the time of their origin to the present 
time, commanded ships and fleets, conducted expeditions, fought 
battles, and made history, are the seamen or “sailors” referred 
to in this claim. Drake, Raleigh, Hawke, St. Vincent, De 
Ruyter, Nelson, Decatur, Perry, Farragut, and Porter, were 
among the predecessors of the “ sailors” whose day is said to have 
passed, were brilliant ornaments of that profession now said tobe 
abridged by steam. 

It is a very narrow and limited mind which sees in a great 
art one only of its applications. Seamanship has not passed and 
will not pass. As long as ships float upon the sea there will be 
sailors incommand. Whether as peaceful traders they pursue 
the highways of ocean commerce, or as armed vessels seek the 
military control which protects those highways, seamanship will 
be the art by means of which they are conducted upon their voy- 
ages, through which they are made most effective. It is the 
habit and the knowledge of the sea and of the ship in which one 
sails. It existed in the galley period. It was not created by sails 
and it has not been destroyed by steam. It is neither a lost art 
nor a decaying art, but it is an art of changing application, and 
its demands now are as great as they ever were. The seaman of 
any age must understand all the forces with which he has to deal, 
andin the present day must understand steam. He need not be 
an expert, practical machinist, but he must know the limitations 
of steam machinery, and the laws of its care and use. 

Naval line officers generally are fully up to the demands of 
modern seamanship. ‘The line officers of the United States navy 
are especially well qualified in this respect. They are well 
grounded at Annapolis in mathematics and natural science, and 
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in the application of both to machinery ; and the value of their 
training has been shown by the important part which they have 
taken in the designand construction of our new ships. The fields 
of ordnance and torpedo engineering, of electric lighting and 
ventilation, have been occupied almost exclusively by line officers. 
Some of them are not only accomplished engineers, but practical 
machinists. They have fulfilled all the demands of modern sea- 
manship, and have gone far beyond them. 

The seaman employs and directs all the forces of the ship 
which he commands. He employed the rowers of the galley 
period, the sails of a later age, and he employs the steam of to- 
day. The engineer manages the engines of a ship; but he 
manages them at the direction of the seaman on deck, who orders 
them to be slowed, stopped, backed or run ahead at his own sole 
discretion and responsibility. Marine engineering has reached 
an extraordinary development in the transatlantic greyhounds 
of the present day. Their principal quality is great and sustained 
speed, but the engineer of the “ St. Paul” is as absolutely under 
the control of the seaman who directs the ship as is the mechanic 
who runs the engines of atugboat for two dollars a day. The 
engineer of any man-of-war from a torpedo boat to a battle-ship 
is in the same position. It is his business to keep his machinery 
in good order and to run it asdirected. Its employment is en- 
tirely in the seaman’s hands. 

And this is not solely a question of the special fitness of the 
seaman. It is an inevitable feature of the situation. The engi- 
neer is below, where he can see nothing but his engines. If he 
abandoned his engines and came on deck he would cease to be the 
engineer. 

I have spoken of seamen in general. Seamanship, however, 
is only one of the necessary qualifications of a naval officer. 
His other acquirements inciude all branches of the art of war— 
discipline, organization, strategy, tactics, and the knowledge of 
the weapons and resources of war. This comprises in itself a 
profession whose demands have rapidly multiplied during the 
last generation. 

The development of steam has been great; but the develop- 
ment of weapons and defense has proceeded by leaps and bounds, 
No discoveries or improvements in machinery have caused among 
engineers such a readjustment of accepted opinions as line officers 
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have been obliged to make since confronted with high powered 
guns, Harveyized armor, smokeless powder, and high explosives. 
Constant study, constant experiment, and unwearied effort have 
been required to adapt the rapidly changing means of naval war- 
fare to their effective use. 

This military training and military knowledge are of su- 
preme importance to the purposes of a navy ; and the men who 
make it their profession are in fact as in name the “line” of 
that organization. In the business of warfare the men who di- 
rect the operations of war and handle the weapons of war are 
those upon whom success in war depends. The duties of those 
who do not takea distinctly military part, while necessary and 
important, are adjunct and essentially subordinate. 

The man who takes no initiative, determines no issues, how- 
ever intelligent and trustworthy, plays a subordinate part; and 
such a man is the naval engineer in battle. 

‘¢ The value of a ship is no greater than the value of the man 
who commands her,” is practically an axiom among naval men ; 
and this means that the effective employment of the ship is 
wholly dependent upon the qualities of her captain. This high 
responsibility falls upon line officers and upon them only. It is 
true that only one among the line officers of a ship carries that 
responsibility at any one time, but in the event of his death or 
disability the next in rank succeeds to the command. A lieu- 
tenant in a turret, half blinded by powder smoke, wholly intent 
upon the rapid service of his guns, may be called away by the in- 
formation that all his superiors have fallen, and that upon him 
depends the direction of the ship and the issue of the fight. No 
such duty does devolve or can devolve upon an engineer. His 
duty remains the same, and remains subordinate throughout all 
the phases of the battle. 

His position in a naval organization is fixed aud limited 
by these conditions. They are the same in all navies, and the 
military relations which flow from them are the same. In the 
British Navy, the Queen’s Regulations place the engineers in the 
«Civil Branch,” and specify in clear and unmistakable Jan- 
guage the authority over them of the military branch. In conti- 
nental navies, the sea-going engineers, called with a proper 
distinction of language ‘‘mechanicians,” are simply artisans, 
and are nearly all promoted from the ranks after an experience 
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which has rendered them practically expert in the management 
of marine steam machinery. They are trained as our locomotive 
engineers are trained. 

The engineers in the United States Navy are already better off 
than in foreign services. They have more pay, more rank, and 
more official consideration than in other navies; but the differ- 
ence is one of degree and not one of kind. Their duty deter- 
mines their position, and it must remain essentially the 
same. 

And in considering this position it must not be forgotten 
that the care and management of steam machinery afloat is not 
‘‘engineering.” Engineering is a liberal and progressive pro- 
fession, and finds its exercise in design and construction. When 
the engines are built and placed ina ship they are turned over to 
the mechanician or engine driver, a trained artisan skilled in 
practical work, but not necessarily or generally a man of liberal 
education. The former is a profession; the latter is a trade. 

The engineer, as an engineer, does not follow the ship away 
from the dock-yard. If he takes charge of her engines afloat, he 
ceases to practise his profession of engineering, and becomes an 
engine driver. It is adefect in our own naval organization that 
the same class of men perform the two classes of duties; that en- 
gineers, capable of good work in their profession, are sent to sea 
to do as amatter of habit and routine the work of artisans, 
There should be a division of duties, and engineering should be 
placed in its proper position, as it is in continental navies, where 
men of high professional capacity do little or no sea service, and 
in fact constitute a different branch. The men who go to sea in 
charge of engines should be mainly practical men—skilled ma- 
chinists—who would not rise above warrant rank, the class of 
men who run the engines of the merchant service, even of the 
great passenger steamers, and who are found in the engine-rooms 
of the British, French, Italian, and German navies. 

Such a change would not only be good administration in 
itself, but would relieve the navy from the discontent now felt 
by highly educated young men who go to sea in the position of 
engineer of the watch. 

This position, I repeat in conclusion, depends upon its duties, 
and its occupant cannot rise above them, no matter what his 
intelligence, education, or professional value. At sea he is an 
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engine driver with no demands and no duties beyond those 
imposed upon the practical mechanician in the same place. 
J. E. WALKER. 


If. 


ALL questions that arise among men have a tendency to 
become involved, in the course of discussion, with a cloud of 
details, sometimes germane to the matter in hand, sometimes en- 
tirely foreign to it, but conducing to withdraw attention from 
the central facts, usually few and simple, which are really 
decisive of the matter in hand. 

A navy is, first and last, a military body of which the distin- 
guishing characteristic is extreme mobility. This characteristic 
derives, primarily, from- the element in which navies act—the 
water—which lends itself with peculiar facility to the purposes 
of movement. The element remaining constant, this statement 
is true of all ages, the particular motive force in use at any era 
being simply incidental ; whether it be the wind, steam, electric- 
ity—which the future may bring—or men’s muscles, in the han- 
dling of oars, which, in the case of military navies, was the histor- 
ical antecedent of wind and steam alike. Mobility is the perma- 
nent characteristic, the end or object in view; the power which 
gives motion, the means or method of obtaining motion, is tran- 
sient—of one sort to-day, of another to-morrow. Results, not 
methods, are the considerations which concern practical men of 
action. It is the mobility, and not how the mobility at a par- 
ticular period is got, that constitutes the peculiar value of navies. 

Mobility, the power of useful movement, resolves into two 
constituents. There is the motive force, the power to move at 
all, whatever be the source from which it springs—wind, steam, 
electricity, or animal force, as with oars, and vehicles drawn by 
horses; and there is the directive power, which, and which alone, 
insures that the motion, instead of being aimless, or even harmful, 
shall be useful, intelligent in its action, and subject to necessary 
changes, such as turning or stopping to avoid injury. A steamer 
under full power abandoned by the helmsman, a carriage in mid- 
career drawn by spirited horses and abandoned by the driver, 
are illustrations of motive power abandoned by directive power. 

These two components of mobility are logically distinct. They 
can be separated in idea; and although they must be combined, 
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unified, in any moving object, unless destruction is to ensue, yet 
it is possible, and may be necessary, to separate them for practical 
consideration. Take for instance the unit man, regarded asa 
moving object. The power of his legs is one thing, the sight of 
his eyes is another ; one is the motive force, the other the direc- 
tive, both administered by the same person. Yet in that same 
person they are divided, separable in thought and act, as any 
man will find who with undiminished bodily strength attempts to 
walk in dangerous places of a dark night. His motive efficiency 
has been divided; the power of motion remains, the directive 
power is withdrawn. He is the illustration of the steamer 
abandoned by the helmsman—or, rather, by him who sums up all 
the directive forces, the man in charge of the deck. 

Historically it has happened, for a period comparatively brief, 
as the world’s life goes, that in the unit ship the control of the 
two elements of mobility could be combined in the same man. 
The wind, as the source of power, compelled the means whereby 
it was utilized, the spars and sails, to be exterior to the body of the 
ship, and there they could be embraced under the control of the 
same eye, which scanned at once the direction the ship was tak- 
ing, and the signs of the weather, which dictated the manage- 
ment of the motive enginery. It was not so with the galley, 
where the position of the toiling oarsmen, their backs turned to 
the direction the ship was taking, symbolized vividly the sphere 
to which the motive power must be relegated, when the im- 
mediate management of it was forced to leave the deck. That 
period arrived necessarily with the steamengine. Constructional 
considerations alone, the distribution of weights, would have en- 
forced it ; the exigencies of military navies make it yet more 
necessary to sink to the lowest depths of theship that blind and 
dumb enginery which can move, and can do nothing more. For 
its security, it, which cannot protect itself, must be protected by 
submersion, and by accumulation of artificial protection in the 
shape of armor. The engineer and the engines must be made 
safe to the utmost of human precautions, must be withdrawn 
to the utmost from exposure to military hazard, because they can- 
not defend themselves, and because power to move is essential to 
the efficiency of aship of war. For this reason, protection, in 
the strict sense of the word, must be withdrawn for the most part 
from the combatant force, because guns, in the main, can and 
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should defend themselves. Offence is the best defence, and in 
the due study of that simple principle will be found the true 
solution of the disposition of armor between the batteries and the 
engines. Protection, except for the directing force—the com- 
manding officer and the helm—will have to be withdrawn in large 
part from above. 

The quarrel between the members of the body is an old story. 
No nation, no community probably, exists without parties; they 
are perhaps the necessity, certainly a concomitant, of healthy 
life. The reconcilement in any body can only be reached by a 
candid recognition of the proper functions of each member. 
The head may not say to the feet, “I have no need of you”; but 
for all that we don’t undertake to see with our feet. No combi- 
nation of persons can act effectually, unless some provision is 
made whereby unity of action can be insured; and in matters of 
great moment, even in civil life, executive action can only be 
strong by being unified in one head. All attempts at a many- 
headed executive, meant as a provision against tyranny, have re- 
sulted in discord and feebleness. Two cannot walk together, un- 
less they be agreed; and if they disagree, there can be no unity, 
unless it be clearly understood that in such case one commands 
and the other obeys. 

In the unit ship we have side by side the two elements, the 
motive force and the directive force, which, taken together, con- 
stitute the efficiency of the ship as ship. When they fail to 
agree—and that dispute; seemingly radical, does arise is notori- 
ous—upon what principle shall unity be preserved ? Shall the 
eyes, or shall the feet, dictate what shall be the direction of the 
moving body ? 

The argument so far has been confined to the consideration 
of the ship in general, without special reference to the naval ship as 
a military organization. Before touching upon that, and so leav- 
ing the tirst part of the subject, it is desirable to meet the state- 
ment often advanced, that the introduction of steam has reduced 
the functions and the responsibility of the officer in charge of 
the deck, be he the captain or his youngest lieutenant. The 
statement is absolutely erroneous. A particular kind of acci- 
dents has been eliminated, skin-deep injuries of splitting sails 
and carrying away spars, but beyond that steam has not dimin- 
ished, but rather increased, the danger and the scope of accidents 
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at sea. Steam has facilitated movement, and movement quick- 
ened has increased as well as diminished danger. Seamen are by 
it not only tempted, but compelled, to incur new risks—to cur- 
tail the margin of safety—a process which entails the necessity of 
greater skill, greater readiness, and precision of handling. No 
safer vessel at this moment floats the sea, as against the dangers 
of the sea, then the sailing ship-of-war of recent date, excluding 
the smallest classes. From the sloop-of-war to the ship-of-the- 
line, with average care, they were safe in all kinds of weather, 
while the danger of fatal collision was for them practically non- 
existent. The great danger of going to sea now is collision, 
whether with other ships or with the shore, and—whatever 
constructors may accomplish in the way of minimizing conse- 
quences—for the avoidance of collision the man in the engine- 
room has no more to do, beyond obeying signals from the deck, 
than a man ashore. All depends upon the watchfulness, the in- 
telligence, and the presence of mind of the man on deck—the 
repository for the moment of the directive force. This con- 
sideration, important in all ships, is tenfold so for ships of war, 
for all great naval influence depends upon the power of huge 
ships of war to move in close order and concerted action, the 
changes incident to which carry a constant and inevitable risk of 
collision. Safety in such movements depends almost wholly on 
the man on deck, who sees and orders, and to a wholly inferior 
degree upon the one who merely obeys signals, the reasons for 
which he cannot know. 

Turning now from the merely nautical side of the question, we 
shall touch the military side of a ship-of-war very briefly because 
there is a superficial admission that the efficiency of every mili- 
tary unit—army, regiment, fleet, ship-of-war—however composite 
in its general make-up, depends upon command being centred in 
one man, whois responsible to none below him, and who must 
receive unquestioning obedience. The admission, I say, is super- 
ficial, by which Ido not mean that it is feigned, but that it does not 
fully understand, for it sees, recognizes, and admits unity, notin 
the power of command which is represented in one individual, 
but only in the person of him who is the permanent representa- 
tive. It recognizes the-captain, but resents the executive officer 
and the officer of the watch. The spirit, however, is one. How- 
ever honest in its denials, the objection lies equally against the 
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captain’s authority, and historically has spoken against it. The 
musty files of our own navy contain the record of disputes as to 
how fara commanding officer could control one of the subordinate 
bodies constituting his command, and in the British Navy, at 
the same period, the question of the captain’s authority over a 
class of soldiers on board for the purposes of the ship was brought 
to a direct issue—the necessity for unity eliciting the strenuous 
support of Nelson and St. Vincent, the two greatest admirals 
Great Britain has had. The same repugnance to the demands of 
military organization appears again in the papers in the NorTH 
AmeERICAN Review of May last, which have necessitated the 
present articles. ‘‘The naval engineer has urged that military 
routine, which may be necessary for a marine guard, cannot be 
applied to the management of the fire-room force.” * There 
should be extended to the navy the system of the merchant 
marine, which gives engineers immunity from the interference of 
mates on deck,” +—#. e., from the officer of the watch. 

The difficulty proceeds from a confusion of thought. The 
unity of a military organization lies not in the person of him who 
is at its head, but in the power which he possesses, and of which 
he is in general the representative. Were it otherwise, detached 
service would be impossible ; power would be inseparable from the 
person, and where he could not be, power would lapse and anarchy 
supervene. The power of the captain is not in his own person, 
any more than that of a lieutenant isin his. True the captain’s 
authority carries with it a certain position and functions, which 
he cannot divest himself of nor transfer to another; but his 
power, and that of the lieutenants in their sphere, and of the en- 
gineers in theirs, are alike derived, as is the power of the Presi- 
dent of the United States himself. It is the kind of the power, 
and not the receptacle in which it reposes, which is the essential 
factor. In the state the civil power is supreme ; within a mili- 
tary organization the military power is supreme. In the special 
military organization known as the navy, the directive power and 
the military power must, from the nature of the case as set forth, 
go together. The ship must be guided and she must be fought. 
They who fight must guide ; there rests power. Unity also de- 
mands that organization and administration, the essential pre- 
cedents of good fighting, remain in the same hands. 


* Norta AMERICAN Review, May, 1896, p. 513. + Ibid., p. 545. 
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In any living organization the supreme power never dies. 
The King never dies ; and against the possibility of the President 
dying we have made an elaborate provision, which sufficiently 
speaks for the danger it seeks toavoid. But in the slow moving 
action of the huge organisms that we call nations and govern- 
ments, there is time enough for Kings and Presidents to sleep, to 
be off guard ; whereas, in the rapid movements of ships, and the 
frequent sudden vicissitude of sea-life, the captain—the captain’s 
power—cannot sleep ; it is plain to say his person must. No more 
than the proverbial switch-tender can he, as a habit, be on duty 
twenty hours out of the twenty-four. Hence arises the necessity for 
the watch officer, who is in charge of the deck, and vested while 
so with all the captain’s power for the conduct of that which goes 
on on deck, or pertains to the direction. He holds this control 
not because he is the captain or lieutenant, by grade and title, 
but because of the office he is then filling. Is this considered an 
extravagant claim—unlimited? It is not, because all military 
power, however absolute in its essence and claim to obedience, is 
limited strictly by law, responsibility to which holds in check 
every person invested with it. From censure to dismissal from 
the service is the range of penalty, for any military officer who 
oversteps the limits which law has laid down to control his use of 
a power which is otherwise absolute. 

And as it is on deck, so it is in the engine-room. The man 
in charge there, himself in his sphere, exercises a control as ab- 
solute as the captain and the officer of the watch—like them ab- 
solute, like them limited. But there are two on duty at the 
same time—the deck officer and the engine officer, the directive 
and the motive forces. The unity of result demands that they 
be not independent. One must be the superior, and it must be 
the one who has charge of the directive force, as that which is 
the more essential to the safety and government of the vessel ; 
not because the one man is superior to the other man, but be- 
cause the one power is more important than the other. 

From the same confusion of thought between the person and 
the power arises the claim—preposterous to line officers—that the 
titles of the line are in some way essential to the authority and 
dignity of engineer officers. A captain’s authority rests upon the 
power necessary to the commander of a ship, whatever he be 
called. The deck officer’s rests not upon the title he bears, 
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lieutenant or what-not, but upon the duty laid upon his 
shoulders and the power needed for its discharge. Similarly, 
that of the engineer is conditioned upon the duties he has to ful- 
fil. To call him a lieutenant does not help matters in the least, 
for the lieutenant’s authority does not depend upon his title. If, 
however, the titles, which in the process of years have come to 
designate certain duties of the directive officers, are sought for 
those who manipulate the motive forces on the ground of the lat- 
ter’s dignity, the reply is simple. The republican idea knows 
nothing of titles, except as convenient names which designate 
duties. It would be quite as fitting to call a senator of the 
United States a duke or an earl for the sake of his dignity, as to 
call an engineer a lieutenant or a captain for the sake of his. An 
engineer is called an engineer because he has to do with engines ; 
to call him a lieutenant simply obscures his functions. The little 
glamour that in some eyes seems to hang round the mere titles, 
admiral, captain, lieutenant, etc., is due simply to the fact that 
they have a somewhat long historical derivation—something of 
the venerableness of years. The engine is a new comer: it has 
brought its own nomenclature, including that of those who run 


it. 
A. T. Mawnan. 


HAVING commanded three of our modern vessels, I feel that 
I may contribute my mite towards a fair understanding of the 
question brought prominently to the public notice by certain arti- 
cles published in the May number of the NortH AMERICAN 
Review. 

An engineer officer of the highest rank gives his views with 
great freedom as to the defects in the military organization of 
navies, especially of our own, and the changes which must take 
place lest they be found wanting in the hour of trial. This able 
man, gifted as he certainly is, who ought to know thoroughly 
any subject that he writes about, has never served one day on 
board a modern vessel of war; yet he tells us that the navies of 
the world may be put right by simply increasing the number of 
engineers, aud giving them the titles of officers of whose duties 
they have neither part nor knowledge ; and he asserts that this is 
an imperative reform—the one thing necessary to efficiency. 
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His demands are seconded by several professors engaged in 
teaching mechanical engineering in schools and colleges. ‘They 
agree with Engineer-in-Chief Melville as to the necessity of his 
remedy, but they find also another one desirable to repair the 
evils, which, as they can plainly see from their desks, are de- 
moralizing the navy. Their remedy is government aid to the 
colleges which they represent, and government appointments to 
their graduates, who will, they assume, have great merit as marine 
engineers without ever having seen the inside of a ship’s engine- 
room, and a high sense of military discipline without ever having 
felt its restrictions or exercised its responsibilities. 

The thtee modern ships which I have commanded at different 
times—the ‘‘ Yorktown,” ‘‘ New York,” and “ Indiana ”—have 
received uniform commendation. The records made by the 
first two demonstrated their efficiency in all departments. This 
was true of them in the highest sense, and it will be equally true 
of the ‘‘ Indiana,” our first great battle-ship, when reasonable 
time and experience shall have familiarized officers and men with 
her qualities and capacities, and have corrected the mistakes 
made by people who do not go to sea. 

The ‘‘ Yorktown” steamed from New York to San Francisco, 
stopping for some time at Valparaiso on important service. Be- 
yond the constant sea-sickness of the Chief Engineer our dif- 
culties arose without exception, from either the ignorance or the 
carelessness of the shore engineers. Boilers were not protected 
by zincs, their tubes were pitted, the distillers were incapable of 
doing the work for which they were designed ; yet we did, on 
board ship, make things go, and the ship was always ready, effi- 
cient, and happy. ‘The feeling between line and engineers was 
one of respect and regard. The vessel was afterwards flagship 
of the Behring Sea Patrol Fleet, and did her work to the entire 
satisfaction of everyone, so far as I know, from President Har- 
rison down. 

My second command, the ‘ New York,” has not had, in my 
opinion, her superior in any service for efficiency. In the beginning 
her distilling plant was inadequate, her condenser tubes were wrong, 
and other small neglects of the shore engineers gave us more or less 
trouble; but we overcame them all without giving line titles 
to the engineer officers, or changing their relation to the military 
organization. They settled down to their work under their able 
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chief, were happy, contented, and efficient. Her full-speed trials 
showed clearly the efficient condition of her engine department, 
and afurther test was her long cruise as Admiral Meade’s flag- 
ship, when accurate handling of engines was uniformly demanded. 
Her run from New York to Kiel, touching at Southampton and 
Copenhagen, was made at high speed, and without once stopping 
the engines to repair. When inspected at half-past one o’clock in 
the morning without previous notice by the German Emperor, her 
condition received unqualified praise from him and the able offi- 
cers of his staff. Naval representatives of all nations at the great 
Kiel review, looking keenly for defects, were able only to admire 
in every particular. Later, in England she was visited by repre- 
sentatives of the Admiralty and other officers of high rank and 
much experience. All without exception commended her heart- 
ily, remarking only upon what seemed to them the large number 
of commissioned engineers in her complement. This military 
estimate by military men of a man-of-war’s efficiency may with 
confidence be set against the opinions of engineers, either naval 
or civil, who * stick to their desks and never go to sea.” 

The battleship ‘‘ Indiana,” my present command, promises to 
equal the others in efficiency when minor defects of construction 
and equipment have been overcome. These are to be expected in 
a pioneer vessel of a new type, and the larger and more powerful 
the vessel—i. e., the greater the variety and complications of 
weapons and machinery—the more numerous they will be. They 
are all defects in mechanical design and execution, and in rem- 
edying them the line officers under my command exhibit a 
resource and facility fully equal to that of the engineers. The 
joint efforts of all are rapidly making the “ Indiana” the peer of 
any battleship afloat. 

It was necessary to relieve her chief engineer, one of the 
‘*contemporaries ” referred to by Engineer-in-Chief Melville, in 
the first half-year of her commission, his administration not 
proving satisfactory. Nor was this due to the “ trinity of men 
claiming to be vested with supreme authority.” Bent valve 
stems, engines unexpectedly starting in dry dock, hot bearings, and 
a general want of efficiency were caused, not by the “trinity,” 
but by the lack of practical knowledge of modern steam ma- 
chinery. Educated on a maximum of 40 revolutions a minute, 
120 was more than he could grasp. 
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Natural reasons for natural phenomena always exist. When 
this chief engineer and one of his assistants assured me that there 
was no reason for the “‘Indiana’s” engine starting off in dry 
dock, I felt that it was time to insist upon a change. Neither 
line titles nor government aid to engineering schools will better 
this condition ; but there is a remedy and one easily applied. 

The “trinity,” so bitterly referred to, consists of the cap- 
tain, the executive officer, and the officer of the deck. The cap- 
tain’s authority is not as yet questioned, but the authority which 
the other twe employ, always as delegates or representatives of 
the captain, is deeply resented. It is, if one believes them, the 
‘*hoodoo ” of the engineers. Yet this organization is the same in 
all navies, and is the fruit of all naval experience. It represents 
discipline and power. It is the fad of to-day in some quarters to 
pull both down; but it is nota creditable effort for one of the 
branches of the naval service. 

Discipline and executive ability on the part of those in charge 
are the prime factors of efficiency. Discipline in its highest 
sense does not exist without willing, hearty, intelligent obedience 
of orders. A captain can always enforce obedience, but the more 
force employed, the less real the discipline. I find that the dis- 
cipline of the engineer’s force is not as good as that of the com- 
batant force, and that this is due to the difference in attitude 
and spirit towards the military organization of the ship. I have 
the same power over both forces, and have the sole authority to 
administer rewards and punishments ; and if I had the same 
loyal support from engineer officers that I have from those of the 
line, the discipline throughout the entire force would speedily 
become the same. 

The engineer officer does not give the same careful attention 
to his men. He has not, asa rule, the same executive ability 
as the line officer. Ile does not lay out work and apportion re- 
sponsibility so well. His personal sense of discipline is not, in 
many cases, all that could be desired. The kind of obedience 
that leads to the greatest efficiency is not always found, and there 
is a reason for this. 

Imagine a naval servicein which all the officers of one branch 
are seeking to obtain the titles of the officers of another and the 
strictly military branch ; to drop the titles which they hold, and 


which are descriptive of their duties, and assume other titles 
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which describe the duties of another class of officers. Imagine 
further that these same officers are also seeking a removal of the 
demands and restrictions of naval discipline as applied to them- 
selves. Let these officers use every effort to influence public 
opinion and Congressional action in their favor and against the 
officers of the military branch ; enlist the assistance of societies 
and unions of men of the same profession as their own in civil 
life ; send circulars to boards of trade ; suggest that apparatus, 
machinery, and professors shall be supplied to colleges at govern- 
ment expense ; propose that acertain number of the graduates of 
these colleges shall receive each year a substantial bounty from 
the government ; and direct all this influence to an attack upon 
the existing organization of the service to which they belong. 
Would not a condition of unrest and discontent among them be 
expected ? Would it be surprising to find discipline impaired, 
its impulses less healthy, its responses more feeble ? 

Such are the efforts of the naval engineers to-day, and the 
propaganda finds its legitimate result among engineers afloat. 
They are encouraged by their seniors ashore to think that Con- 
gress will embody their views in legislation. ‘These views are 


vague. They have never definitely formulated them nor explained 
them. They want “authority to command and discipline their 


men.” They already have more than they exercise. The prin- 
cipal interference with the engineer’s force is rendered neces- 
sary to carry out ‘‘command and discipline” vested by regula- 
tion in their hands, but neglected or evaded. 

Their social position, like that of the line and other branches, 
is based on a commission in the United States navy, and beyond 
that is precisely what each individual makes for himself. They 
enter the navy for certain duties, and they bear titles which indi- 
cate those duties. They may consider line titles as of more pres- 
tige and more desirable ; but the organization of a great service 
cannot be overturned to suit the vanity of individuals. 

Engineer-in-Chief Melville’s word picture of the fireman in 
time of action is very striking, and will, I think, prove to be ab- 
solutely true. The fireman will face the red-hot furnace, will 
perspire freely, and wear little clothing, while he shovels in the 
coal which gives out the power to drive the great machine of de- 
struction. The Chief will stand by the throttle ready to “‘ hold 
her nozzle agin the bank,” and his assistants will be at their sta- 
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tions to assist him and die for their country if necessary. They 

will do all this because it is their duty to do it, because they are 
trained to do it, and are paid to doit. Each at his station, and all 
behind eighteen inches of side armor and below a protective deck, 
they will wait for something to happen on the decks above them. 
If a shot should by any chance get throngh the armor and enter 
the boiler, would a line title for the chief engineer help matters ? 
Surely no. He is doing an engineer’s work. It is cut out for 
him and for his men, and they will, no doubt, perform it faith- 
fully until death or the end of the fight gives them rest. He stands 
ready to receive and obey the captain’s signal, and must obey 
it implicitly, blindly. The discretion is not his, nor the deci- 
sion, but simply the execution. 

What of the other hundreds on board ? Where are they, and 
how do their billets compare with that of the man before the 
roaring furnace ? What of the man behind the roaring gun ? And 
what of the men in the thirty-six magazines ? I have been led to 
think very seriously of these things during the past six months, 
and it seems to me that the man below and behind armor will be 
very fortunate in the supreme hour of a battleship’s existence. 
There will be that above which tries men’s nerve as well as their 
endurance. Carnage, the wreck of superstructure, splintered 
boats, fallen funnels, dismounted guns, will test the temper and 
quality of the “‘ man behind the gun” and of the officer who com- 
mands him. The captain in the conning tower (perhaps not the 
one that took the ship into action, but a lieutenant or possibly 
an ensign) will have before his eyes this scene of destruction, and 
before his mind the picture of his vast responsibility. Through- 
out the action it is his province to decide upon the employment 
of each weapon, to determine when his 12,000 tons shall be sent 
crashing into the side of his enemy. Even at the moment of 
ramming, when the engines are doing all the work, the chief en- 
gineer has neither initiative nor discretion. He obeys a signal 
then as at all other times. Is there, then, any comparison between 
the duties of a chief engineer and those of a captain? between 
the position of a fireman and that of a sailor? Is this an “ en- 
gineer’s ship”? 

The highly educated engineer, the man who is capable of de- 
signing and constructing machinery, is too much of a luxury for 
ship’s rough work. What we need for engine-room watch stand- 
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ing is aclass of practical men trained in machine shops and en- 
gine-rooms—such men as might be recruited from the various 
ship yards where they have made and put together the engines 
and boilers over which they would stand watch; and from the 
merchant service, where they have learned to drive machinery to 
make dollars and cents for their owners. 

If the educated engineers are to stand watch, there are too few 
of them. If they are to supervise only, one in a ship, and ma- 
chinists are to stand watch, there are too many of them. In my 
opinion their number should be reduced, and we should take into 
the service a corps of warranted machinists. The permanent 
position and good pay would attract the best men of a most desir- 


able and efficient class. 
R. D. Evans. 


IV. 


Two ideas are assiduously advanced by the naval engineers: 
first, that they are the sole inheritors afloat of the genius of 
Watt and his fellow pioneers in modern science and mechanism, 
the sole representatives in the navy of the progress and develop- 
ment of this age of steel and steam ; second, that ‘‘ engineering” 
and ‘‘ engine-driving” are one and the same thing, demand the 
same education and accomplishment, and merit the same recog- 
nition and reward. 

Naval conditions have wholly changed within the experience 
of men still in active service. Steam, forty years ago an auxil- 
iary, has now become the sole motive power, sails have been 
wholly discarded, and vessels of war are filled with machinery to 
steer, to hoist, to handle guns, to obtain efficient ventilation and 
drainage, all of which is operated directly or indirectly by steam. 
The domain of mechanics in a modern fleet is a wide one; the 
value of mechanical knowledge is almost universal. 

In this naval renaissance line officers have borne their full 
share both in design and execution. Carrying from Annapolis a 
polytechnic training, long anticipating the new departure, they 
met more than half way the changes demanded by the new order 
of things, and quickly placed themselves in entire accord with its 
most advanced requirements. ‘Their stake was greater than that 
of the engineers, for they command the country’s ships and fleets, 
and would be held responsible for their operations in war. 
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Under their sole direction and guidance has been developed 
the manufacture of steel, urged on by an ascending scale of 
requirements to the highest results, the manufacture of armor 
which has led the world, all ordnance and torpedo engineering, 
electric engineering in its application to ship's lighting, search- 
lights and motors on shipboard, and the complicated systems of 
interior communications ; and they have shared with the con- 
structors the responsibility for the ventilation of ships. The gun 
shop at the Washington Navy Yard, which has not its superior, 
perhaps not its equal, in the world, is entirely their creation. A 
line officer has invented the range finder, the stadimeter and a 
variety of electrical appliances with which our vessels are fitted. 
In the new battle-ships the engineers receive directions by an elec- 
tric telegraph, and the number of revolutions of their engines is 
transmitted by an electric indicator, both of which are the inven- 
tions of a “‘ sailor ” officer. 

The engineers have been fully occupied in keeping up with the 
times in their own especial province. 

The crucial experience of modern naval development, as 
marked from time to time by naval battles, has not altered in any ss 
respect the relation of the seaman to the men and forces under ‘ 
his control. Lissa did not differ from Trafalgar, nor the Yalu 
from Lissa. The actions of the Civil War, whether between sail- 
ing vessels, Mississippi steamers or monitors, were all the same in 
their military character. The seaman has always been in supreme 
command, and has employed at his own sole discretion every force 
and factor in his ship. The engineer has never yet become of 
prime importance ; nor does history offer any expectation that he 
will. 

The second point indicated above is the difference between 
an engineer and an engine-driver. A confusion of ideas in this 
respect is maintained throughout the articles to which this paper 
replies. The engineer and engine-driver are made to appear one 
and the same person, the liberal profession and the trade one and 
the same occupation. 

Engineering is a great profession, liberal and comprehensive. 
It has directed the industrial development of modern times, and 
mechanical engineering, as one of its branches, shares its fame. 
But this high professional work ceases when design and construc- 
tion are completed. The finished product is then handed over to 
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another occupation ; to men skilled by daily practice in its em- 
ployment and care. 

An engineer may go to sea in charge of engines, but while so 
engaged he is an engine-driver. This continually happens in our 
own navy. Highly educated young men are taken into the ser- 
vice as assistant engineers and are sent to sea to do the duty else- 
where performed by men who are qualified only for engine driving. 
Month after month, and cruise after cruise, their regular routine 
duty is work nowhere else given to men of their intellectual and 
professional position and attainments. Naturally they feel this 
disparity between the purpose for which they have been prepared 
and that for which they are employed, and this feeling finds issue 
in discontent and agitation. 

On shore their duties are professional. They fully appreciate 
this difference. Engineer-in-Chief Melville said himself, not long 
since, with respect to one of his assistants, who, his term of shore 
duty having expired, was about to be ordered to sea: ‘“‘He is 
worth $20,000 a year to the government as a designer ; and he is 
to be sent to a ship to become a mere engine driver.” 

The functions and positions of engineers and engine drivers 
(mechanicians) should not be confused. ‘Thenavy in commission 
and ready for service—the military marine—has to do only with 
the second class. 

Of these an ample number is needed in a modern fleet. In 
vessels filled with mechanism there must be a sufficient staff skilled 
in its care and use. No one of the many machines upon which 
the efficiency of a ship more or less depends may be allowed to 
suffer through neglect or ignorance. Upon this point there is no 
difference of opinion ; and the remaining question is, of what class 
shall the great vody of these mechanicians be composed ? En- 
gineer-in-Chief Melville and his friends insist that they shall be 
university men fully educated forengineering. Line officers hold 
that they should be practical artisans, trained in machine shops 
and engine-rooms, with muscles hardened by actual manual labor, 
and habituated to the exposure and fatigue incidental to their 
duties. They maintain that mechanical experience is a better 
preparation for these duties than college classes and lecture-rooms. 

The view of the naval engineers is supported only by their 
theories and assertions. The contrary view is sustained by the 
experience and practice of the great navies, and of the merchant 
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marine. The tendency has been in navies to decrease the number 
of commissioned engineers and improve their professional acquire- 
ment; to increase the number of mechanicians and give them 
the permanent and assured status of warrant rank. 

The number of commissioned engineers in the United States 
navy is already greater per ship and per horse power than in any 
navy of Europe. The Squire-Wilson bill would make it more 
than twice as great. 

The following table shows the proportion in the several great 
navies : 


Number of Horse power 
engineers each 


r shi engineer. 

1.79 2,834 

United States (proposed by Squire- Wilson bill). 4.21 1,004 


Torpedo-boats are not included in the number of ships. Of 
these, Great Britain has 166, France 234, Russia 173, Italy 179, 
Germany 145, and the United States 18, including all authorized. 

It will be noticed that Germany has less than one commis- 
sioned engineer to each vessel of her fleet. The German navy is 
noted for its active, hardworking, and progressive qualities. It 
is not hampered by traditions, because it is a young navy and has 
none. It receives the personal attention of a young, vigorous, and 
warlike emperor, counting his brother among its superiorgoflicers, 
and the sole criteria of its administration are efficiency and econ- 
omy. Nor does any nation test so frequently or so stringently by 
mobilization and manauvres the actual condition of its military 
services as does Germany, or apply so relentlessly needed measures 
of reform. 

But with this small body of commissioned engineers is asso- 
ciated in foreign navies a large body of trained and skilled prac- 
tical mechanicians. In continental navies these have existed 
from the introduction of steam. The following table shows the 
great change which has taken place in the British navy in this 
respect, especially in the last few years. 

Since 1889 the British navy has been enormously increased. 
Two great building programmes have authorized 173 ships, 
many of them of unusual power and size. Its fighting strength 
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has been doubled, and its administration, training, and methods 
have been much improved. 
ENGINEER OFFICERS AND ARTIFICERS (MECHANICIANS) IN BRITISH NAVY, 


18683 TO 1896. 
Engine-room 
Engineer officers. artificers. 
209 
676 1,124 
1,898 


*These numbers include about 70 engineers carried for ‘‘ other service” 
and not “available for sea.” 


To what extent have the commissioned engineers shared in 
this movement ? With an increase in the total personnel of 
50 per cent., and of the engine-room artificers of 108 per cent., 
the number of engineers has been increased only 24 per cent. It 
does not appear that in the British navy the engineer is yet con- 
sidered ‘‘the great factor in naval warfare.” 

Our engineers cite their great numbers during the war as an 
argument for increase. On January 1, 1865, they numbered 
2,252, but only half were commissioned officers, 1,125 being 
third assistants with the rank of midshipman, and receiving a pay 
less than that of warrant officer. Of the 1,127 commissioned, 734 
had the lowest rank, the relative rank of ensign. The body of 
volunteers (1,778 of this 2,252) were practical machinists, taken 
for the most part from the engine-rooms of merchant craft, and 
returning at the close of the war to their former occupation. 

The importance of having in a fleet a certain number of 
highly educated engineers of commissioned rank is not denied ; 
but they should serve afloat for the general superintendence and 
control of the engineers’ divisions, and not for the performance of 
routine and subordinate duty. The educated engineer’s breadth 
of mind, his rank, and the official status which it gives him, better 
qualify him for administrative direction—for the position of chief 
engineer—but it does not follow that his subordinates should be 
men of the same class. ‘I'he naval experience of the present day, 
after ample service with mastless ships, sums up about as follows: 
‘Torpedo-boats and small craft require no commissioned engineers; 
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gun vessels and small cruisers require one; battleships and other 
heavy vessels two, a chief and an assistant; flagships perhaps three, 
to provide for chance vacancies. All watch standing should be 
done by mechanicians, brought into the service if possible as boys, 
trained in shops and engine-rooms, and advanced through the 
several grades of petty officer to the rank of, warrant officer like 
our boatswains and gunners, with good pay, assured position, and 
the privileges of retirement. 

Such a reorganization of the naval engineers would obviate a 
feature to which the attention of the country is periodically called 
by paragraphs in the papers from Maine to California, viz.: their 
physical breakdown on shipboard, which is constantly advanced ~ 
as an argument for more rank and greater numbers. Many 
engineers have broken down; so have people in other walks of 
life. It is one of the ills of the flesh. Line officers break down ; 
but these incidents are not employed in a propaganda. 

The trouble lies with the men, not with the conditions of ser- 
vice. Many of the chief engineers of the navy are advanced in 


life and have led during long intervals between cruises sedentary 
lives on shore. They are too old—some of them sixty years of 
age ; they are unfamiliar with the more recent machinery, and 
they can’t stand the strain. The younger men who collapse 
simply lack the requisite physical strength. Men advanced in 
years are not fit to go to seain positions of physical and mental 
stress. Remove the older engineers from the sea-going list, ad- 
vance the younger men to the positions of chief engineers of 
our large ships, puta good class of warranted mechanicians into 
engine-rooms—brawny, vigorous young men, sound in wind and 
limb—and there will be no more ‘‘ breaking down.” We hear 
that the “ Indiana,” after a week’s cruising at ten knots, sent 
her chief engineer and one assistant to the hospital. How ab- 
surd! What do the practical men whorun Cramp’s speed trials 
think of that ? The ‘‘ Indiana’s” engine-room ut ten knots would 
be a playground to them. What are we to expect in time of 
war from men who break down during drills ? 

The personnel of this, as of other branches of the navy, 
must be adapted to the actual conditions of its service. These 
are arduous and exhausting ; and given a good practical knowl- 
edge of machinery, they demand asa first requisite physical endur- 
ance. Good lungs, heart, stomach, and muscular development 
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are necessary to withstand the heat and confinement, the coal 
dust, and oil spray in the machinery spaees of a modern man-of- 
war. Where shall we obtain this class of men? Certainly 
among those who have made such work their vocation, and who 
are therein a survival of the fittest, the physically incompetent 
having been eliminated. Certainly not from college graduates 
without knowledge or experience of the work, or of shipboard 
life. 

Running through the papers in the May number is a distinct 
note of opposition to military discipline—of protest against au- 
thority—which is worthy of attention. The engineer is com- 
mended for ‘‘ attempting to use industrial methods ” in ships of 
war and for opposing ‘‘ military routine.” But, while contend- 
ing against the requirements of discipline and military organiza- 
tion, the naval engineers ask for themselves more rank and purely 
military titles ; and insist that a military status is essential to 
their efficiency. In brief, we take from their own statements the 
conflicting opinions that in a military marine the engineers are 
essentially a military body, and that their status, their rank, and 
their titles must be made so; and finally that their methods 
should be ‘‘ industrial” and that “‘ military routine” should be 
abolished from the firerooms. 

It is fitting that the close to these arguments should be made 
by a gentleman who finds the position of a naval line officer the 
same as that of a mate in a merchant vessel, who finds that 
‘* sailors” have dealt long enough with naval regulations, and 
who has decided that Congress shall, upon this point,register the 
_decrees of the Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, which 
organization, after coming into touch with the Naval Engineers, 
‘* now realizes the power which it possesses.” 

S. A. STAUNTON. 
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SOME MEMORIES OF LINCOLN, 


BY-£EX-SENATOR JAMES F. WILSON, 


THE raid made by the Confederate General, J. E. B. Stuart, 
in June, 1862, around the Union army commanded by General 
McClellan, caused great anxiety in Washington. One of its re- 
sults was the interruption of communications between the capital 
and the Army of the Potomac. What this portended no one 
could affirm. That itsuggested the gravest possibilities was felt 
by all. President Lincoln was profoundly disturbed and greatly 
depressed, as were all about him. Every person was anxious for 
news from the army, though each feared its coming; for it was 
expected to herald disaster. 

While this feeling was dominating all circles several gentle- 
men, myself among them, called on President Lincoln in order 
to be definitely advised about the condition of affairs as under- 
stood by him. We were admitted to his presence at once. Upon 
entering the room where he received us, we discerned that he 
regarded the situation as of the gravest import. Intense anxiety 
was written in every line of his troubled face. 

To our question: ‘“‘ Mr. President, have you any news from 
the army ?” he sadly replied: ‘‘ Not one word ; we can get no 
communication with it. I do not know that we have an army ; 
it may have been destroyed or captured, though I cannot so be- 
lieve, for it was a splendid army. But the most I can do now is 
to hope that serious disaster has not befallen it.” 

This led to a somewhat protracted conversation relative to the 
general condition of our affairs. It was useless to talk about the 
Army of the Potomac; for we knew nothing concerning its con- 
dition or position at that moment. The conversation therefore 
took a wide range and touched upon the subject of slavery, 
about which much was said. The proposition was advanced that 
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the nation should take immediate and resolute ground for its 
utter extinction from the limits of the republic. The emancipa- 
tion proclamation of the President was heartily commended ; 
but it was insisted that the proclamation did not meet the full 
requirements of the case, and could not be made to answer the 
demands of the aroused moral sense of the nation, and that, 
therefore, the President, Congress, and the loyal States should 
act together for the extermination of slavery. 

The President did not participate in this conversation. He 
was an attentive listener, but gave no sign of approval or disap- 
proval of the views which were expressed. At length one of the 
active participants remarked : 

«Slavery must be stricken down wherever it exists in this 
country. It is right that itshould be. Itis a crime against jus- 
tice and humanity. We have tolerated it too long. It brought 
this war upon us. I believe that Providence is not unmindful of 
the struggle in which this nation is engaged. If we do not do 
right I believe God will let us go our own way to our ruin. But, 
if we do right, I believe He will lead us safely out of this wilder- 
ness, crownour arms with victory, and restore our now dissev- 
ered Union.” 

I observed President Lincoln closely while this earnest opin- 
ion and expression of religious faith was being uttered. I saw 
that it affected him deeply, and anticipated, from the play of his 
features and the sparkle of his eyes, that he would not let the oc- 
casion pass without making some definite response to it. I was 
not mistaken. Mr. Lincoln had been sitting in his chair, in a 
kind of weary and despondent attitude while the conversation pro- 
gressed. At the conclusion of the remarks I have quoted, he at 
once arose and stood at his extreme height. Pausing a moment, 
his right arm outstretched towards the gentleman who had just 
ceased speaking, his face aglow like the face of a prophet, Mr. 
Lincoln gave deliberate and emphatic utterance to the religious 
faith which sustained him in the great trial to which he and the 
country were subjected. He said: 

“ My faith is greater than yours. I not only believe that 
Providence is not unmindful of the struggle in which this nation 
is engaged ; that if we do not do right God will let us go our 
own way to our ruin; and that if we do right He will lead us 
safely out of this wilderness, crown our arms with victory, and 
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restore our dissevered union, as you have expressed your belief ; but 
I also believe that He will compel us to do right in order that He 
may do these things, not so much because we desire them as that 
they accord with His plans of dealing with this nation, in the 
midst of which He means to establish Justice. I think He 
means that we shall do more than we have yet done in further- 
ance of His plans, and He will open the way for our doing it. 
I have felt His hand upon me in great trials and submitted to 
His guidance, and I trust that as He shall further open the way 
[ will be ready to walk therein, relying on His help and trusting 
in His goodness and wisdom.” 

The manner of this delivery was most impressive, and as Mr. 
Lincoln resumed his seat he seemed to have recovered from the 
dejection so apparent when we entered the room. With a re- 
assured tone and manner, he remarked : 

‘The Army of the Potomac is necessary to our success ; and 
though the case at this moment looks dark, I can but hope and 
believe that we will soon have news from it relieving our present 
anxiety. Sometimes it seems necessary that we should be con- 
fronted with perils which threaten us with disaster in order that 
we may not get puffed up and forget Him who has much work for 
us yet todo. I hope our present case is no more than this, and 
that a bright morning will follow the dark hour that now fills us 
with alarm. Indeed, my faith tells me it will be so.” 

During the day advices were received from the army and 
soon thereafter the aspect of our military affairs gave renewed 
hope that the portent of disaster would be dispelled by substan- 
tial success. This was realized in the battle of Malvern Hill. 
And on the first day of the next session of Congress a movement 
was started which culminated in the amendment of the Consti- 
tution whereby slavery was abolished. 

President Lincoln’s profound respect for the Constitution of 
his country was made manifest on many occasions and in many 
ways. He had a lively regard for the rights of the citizen under 
it. I doubt if he performed any act as President which gave him 
more serious concern than did the one by which he suspended the 
writ of habeas corpus. This act interfered with the personal liberty 
of the citizen, and prevented his resort to courts for protection. 
I had numerous conversations with the President on this subject. 
He was sensitive under the criticisms to which his act suspending 
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the great writ was subjected. During a conversation had with 
him near the close of the year 1863, I became advised of the 
depth of his feeling in this regard. As we were proceeding, he 
put to me, with some abruptness, this interrogative statement: 

**T suppose you have read some of my official papers ?” 

‘““Mr. President,” I replied, ‘‘ I believe that I have read all of 
your official papers that have been made public.” 

** Well,” he responded, ‘* that is more than I should have ex- 
pected of any one ; for I guess some of them were hardly worth 
the reading, though I meant each one should be; but as I have 
so much to think about and do, I would be more than mortal to 
think well and do well on all occasions and subjects. But, as 
you say you have read all of my published official papers, tell me 
frankly which one you regard most favorably.” 

My answer was ready, and I gave it in these words: ‘‘ Mr. 
President, your letter of the 13th of June last, in reply to the one 
signed by Erastus Corning and others, whereby they communicated 
t you the resolutions of the Albany meeting relative to the arrest 
of Mr. Vallandigham is, in my judgment, your best paper.” 

Withont allowing me opportunity to explain the grounds on 
which I based my opinion, he, with some indication of gratifica. 
tion, remarked : 

**T am glad you think so, and I agree with you. I put that 
paper together in less time than any other one of like importance 
ever prepared by me.” 

He then explained how the paper had been prepared. Turn- 
ing to a drawer in the desk at which he was sitting and pulling it 
partly out, he said : 

** When it became necessary for me to write that letter, I had 
it nearly all in there,” pointing tothe drawer, “ but it was in dis- 
connected thoughts, which I had jotted down from time to time 
on separate scraps of paper. I had been worried a good deal by 
what had been said in the newspapers and in Congress about my 
suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, and the co-called arbi- 
trary arrests that had followed. I did not doubt my power to 
suspend the writ, nor the neeessity which G@emanded its exercise. 
But I was criticised harshly, and sometimes by men from whom 
I expected more generous treatment, and who ought to have 
known more and better than the character of their expressions in- 
dicated. This caused me to examine and re-examine the sub- 
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ject. I gave it a great deal of thought ; I examined and studied 
it from every side ; indeed, it was seemingly present with mecon- 
tinually. Often an idea about it would occur to me which 
seemed to have force and make perfect answer to some of the 
things that were said and written about my actions. I never let 
one of those ideas escape me, but wrote it on a scrap of paper 
and put it in that drawer. In that way I saved my best thoughts 
on the subject, and, you know, such things often come ina kind 
of intuitive way more clearly than if one were to sit down and 
deliberately reason them out. 

‘* To save the resultsof such mental action is true intellectual 
economy. It not only saves time and labor, but also the very 
best material the mind can supply for unexpected emergencies. 
Of course, in this instance, I had to arrange the material at hand, 
and adapt it to the particular case presented. But that was an 
easy task compared with what immediate original composition of 
such a paper would have been. I am satisfied with the result, 
and am content to abide the judgment of the future on that 
paper, and of my action on the great subject and grave question 
to which it relates. Many persons have expressed to me the opin- 
ion you have of that paper, and I am pleased to know that the 
present judgment of thoughtful men about it is so generally in ac- 
cord with what I believe the future will, without serious division, 
pronounce concerning it. I know that I acted with great delib- 
eration and on my conscience when I suspended the writ of 
habeas corpus. It was with great reluctance that I came. to rec- 
ognize the necessity which demanded it, But when that 
became plain to my mind I did not hesitate todo my duty. ig 
I have had to do many unpleasant things since the country im- _ 
posed on me the task of administering the government, and I 
will continue to do them when they come in the line of my offi- 
cial duty, always with prayerful care, and without stopping to con- 
sider what personal result may come to me.” 

President Lincoln’s solicitude for the welfare of the private 
soldiers of the Union Army was always active. Many facts illus- 
trative of this have been given publicity. He did not lack ap- 
preciation of the necessity of discipline ; but he recognized the 
difficulty attending the application of the rigid rules and regula- 
tions that had been formulated for the government of the regular 
army to the masses of men suddenly called from the freedom of 
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civil life into the military service. Hence the many instances in 
which he interposed his power to save private soldiers from 
penalties imposed by military tribunals. 

Once I had occasion to apply for the removal of a charge of 
desertion which stood against a private soldier on the rolls of his 
company and regiment. The soldier had left his command, and 
visited his home in the State of Iowa, on sick furlough. He did 
not return to his company for several weeks after his furlough 
had expired. The cause of delay was continued sickness. 
Knowing the consequences that would follow upon absence after 
such expiration without proper explanation, the soldier had en- 
deavored to keep his officers informed of his condition and of his 
inability to return. This he did by forwarding each week a sur- 
geon’s certificate of his continuing disability. As soon as he be- 
came able to travel he left his home, and, without further delay, 
rejoined his company and reported for duty. He was surprised 
to find that he was borne on the rolls as a deserter. The sur- 
geon’s certificates which he had obtained and forwarded had 
failed to reach the proper officer, and he technically was a de- 
serter ; nevertheless, he was allowed to goon duty. He at once 
prepared in writing a statement of his case, which he sent to 
his father, with a request that it be placed in my hands for pres- 
entation to the Secretary of War with a view to the removal of 
the charge of desertion. The soldier’s father and myself lived 
in the same town, and our residences were but a few steps apart. 
Hence, inasmuch as I was at home during the time covered by 
the soldier’s furlough, his detention by sickness after its expira- 
tion, and his return to his company, and as I frequently visited in 
his father’s family during that period, I had personal knowledge 
of the facts in his case. 

Soon after the papers had been placed in my possession, I pro- 
ceeded to Washington, to be present at the opening of a session 
of Congress, then near at hand. One of the first duties to which I 
gave attention after my arrival at the capital was the presentation 
of the case of the son of my neighbor to the Secretary of War. I 
called on Secretary Stanton at the War Department. I found him 
very busyand in one of his bad moods. His office was full of sena- 
tors, representatives, and other persons having business to transact 
with him, His manner was brusque to some, and not very courteous 
toany on that occasion. I had often seen him in such moods, and 
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considering the character of his duties, the multiplied cares that 
crowded upon him, and the condition of our military affairs, I 
rather wondered that he ever appeared other than he seemed that 
morning. 

After disposing of the visitors who had precedence of me, he 
addressed me, and in response I briefly stated the cause of my 
visit, and reached the papers in the case tohim. With an abrupt 
motion of his hand he declined to receive them ; and with ner- 
vous irritability said : 

«* Ah, this is the case of a deserter, is it? I want nothing to 
do with it. We are having too many of them now. We had bet- 
ter make a few examples by shooting a deserter now and then. 
That might put a stop to the business.” 

To this outburst of feeling I answered : ‘‘ Mr. Secretary, this 
is not the case of a deserter, except in the narrowest and most 
technical sense.” 

** That is what they allsay,” he replied. ‘“‘ Every man of them, 
when caught, or in hiding and asking for relief, has some plau- 
sible excuse. I have no time to spare for the consideration of the 
cases of men who run away from their duty.” 

My response was: ‘‘ Mr. Secretary, I have personal knowl- 
edge of the facts presented in this case, and I tell you that it is 
a proper one for you to heed and remedy. Doubtless, some bad 
cases come to you for relief ; but this is not one of that kind. I 
know its character and present it to you on the basis of my per- 
sonal knowledge.” 

The statement made no impression on him, and, turning from 
me, he was about to give his attention to others in waiting, when 
I remarked : 

“‘Mr. Secretary, you are hasty and unjust. This case cannot 
be brushed aside in that way ; I know its merits, and will carry it 
to the President, who is deliberate and just, and I will get his 
order directing you to amend the record and place this soldier 
right on the rolls.” 

With more than usual emphasis, and with apparent irritation, 
he said : 

«Go to the President, if you please ; I will not consider the 
case, nor will I execute such an order.” 

In the act of turning away from the vexed Secretary, I re- 
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“Yes, I will go to the President, state the case to him, 
and request him to read these papers. There can be no doubt as 
to the result. He will make the proper order and deal justly by 
the soldier. But he shall not do it without first having been 
told all that has passed between us; for he shall not be misled, 
nor act without knowledge of each and every feature of the case.” 

Proceeding at once to the Executive Mansion, I placed the 
papers in the hands of the President. He read them, and said : 

‘*If the statements herein made are true, this soldier ought to 
be relieved ; for he is in no proper sense a deserter. He seems to 
have done all that he could do to comply with the regulations 
governing such cases, and to discharge his duty. Are you sure 
that the facts are correctly stated ?” 

To this question my answer was: ‘‘ I have personal knowledge 
that all of the material facts are true as stated in the papers you 
have read”; and I explained the sources of my knowledge. 

The President handed me the papers, requesting me to endorse 
on them the statement I had made, which I did ; and, after sign- 
ing my name to it, I handed the papers back to him. He was 
proceeding to endorse the proper order on them, when I requested 
him to stay his hand for a moment that he might be placed in 
possession of some further facts connected with the case. He 
complied with the request, and I gave him a circumstantial state- 
ment of my interview with the Secretary of War. It seemed to 
interest him. At its conclusion he made no remark, but en- 
dorsed and signed the order as requested. He then returned the 
papers to me, quaintly remarking : 

‘* Your persistence in this case is right. There is the order, 
and I guess it will be obeyed.” 

I thanked the President, and was about to depart, when it oc- 
curred to me that another question and answer might be of some 
service. I asked him what I should do in case the Secretary of 
War should decline to execute the order. He promptly replied : 

** Report the fact to me, but I guess he will obey that order. 
I know it is a small thing, as some would look at it, as it only re- 
lates to a private soldier, and we have hundreds of thousands of 
them. But the way to have good soldiers is to treat them rightly. 
Atall events that is my order in this case. Let me know what 
comes of it.” 

The result of this interview was promptly reported to the Sec- 
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retary of War. The papers were placed before him aad his at- 
tention directed to the endorsement of the President. He read 
it and evidently was vexed, for with a noticeable degree of feel- 
ing he repeated the declaration that he would not execute the 
order. A circumstantial statement was then made to him of the 
interview with the President, nothing being omitted. This did 
not seem to affect the Secretary nor move him to compliance. 
After waiting a moment, and seeing no indication of action on 
his part, I picked up the papers, remarking as I did so: 

** Mr. Secretary, as you decline to obey the President’s order 
to you, I will obey the one he gave to me, and report the result 
of this interview to him at once.” 

Leaving the Secretary’s room I proceeded down the stairway 
leading to the first floor of the Department, intending to go di- 
rectly to the Executive Mansion with my report of the foregoing 
interview and ascertain the further purpose of the President. 
Before I reached the outer door of the Department a messenger 
overtook me and said the Secretary desired to see me. Return- 
ing to his room I found him apparently in better mood and his 
manner greatly changed. He pleasantly requested me to give 
him the papers in the case, and I passed them to him. Without 
further remark he endorsed on them directions to the Adjutant- 
General to execute the President’s order. This done he turned 
to me and said : . 

«Tt seems to me that the President would rather have a fuss 
with anybody than miss a chance to do a kindness to a private 
soldier. But I suppose this case is all right. At all events I 
like your dogged persistence in it, and we will be good friends.” 

And so we ever after were. 

Other matters caused me to call on the President some days 
after this occurrence. At the conclusion of our conversation 
relative to the object of my visit, he said : 

“‘How did you get on with the Secretary of War in that 
soldier’s case you had here the other day ?” 

I reported the interview and stated the result. 

“* Well,” he replied, ‘‘I am glad you stuck to it, and that it 
ended as it did; for I meant it should so end if I had te give 
it personal attention. A private soldier has as much rigit to 
justice as a Major-General.” 

JAMES F. WILson, 
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PENAL COLONTES—AGRICULTURAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL. 


BY MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, HER MAJESTY’S INSPECTOR OF 
PRISONS. 


Socrety has fought with many weapons in its ceaseless war- 
fare with those forces of rebellion and disorder that constantly 
oppose and break the laws made for the general good. The battle 
is not always to the strong, and that society has so far gained 
no decisive victory is seen in the continued vitality of crime. No 
penal system as yet devised has succeeded wholly. Extirpation, 
the oldest, the shortest, and simplest method with offenders, no 
doubt reduced their numbers by summary process. To catch 
your criminal and hang him out of hand was to rid the world of 
a rascal, to save the state the cost of his keep, and the public from 
his further attacks. But even when the hangman was busiest 
other candidates offered themselves freely. The same idea, that 
of removal, in a less permanent fashion, underlay deportation to 
a distance or transportation beyond the seas, a system that had 
much to recommend it. It avoided the savage truculence of a 
code that sent sinners straight out of the world with all their im- 
perfections thick upon them ; it relieved the metropole or mother 
country of its worst citizens, but gave them the chances of re- 
habilitation in new lands when their offence was purged. Its 
seeming excellence even now recommends it to some European 
nations slow to accept the experience of others who have made 
the largest experiments with it, and have yet condemned and 
abandoned it utterly. When increasing tenderness for life for- 
bade wholesale executions, when penal exile failed, became impos- 
sible, or was only persisted in with doubt and difficulty by those 
most enamoured of it, judicial ingenuity could devise nothing 
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better than imprisonment under new and improved conditions. 
Loss of liberty, detention, under certain irksome restraints, be- 
came the principal and most approved panacea for crime. 

While all civilized countries generally have accepted the prin- 
ciple of cellular separation, some still dislike it, others have been 
deterred by various causes from its complete adoption ; two only 
have given it thorough and unstinting support, and these, too, in 
varying degrees. Great Britain and Belgium have alone and long 
since provided a single cell for every criminal held in custody and 
have applied the regime of separate imprisonment, wholly or in 
part, to all. The prison system differs largely, however, in the 
two countries. In Belgium the rule of strict,separation has been 
imposed rigorously and for lengthened periods, for ten or more 
years, Great Britain has never practised the same severity either 
as regards discipline or term. The outside limit of separate con- 
finement has been fixed at two years, and this is but rarely in- 
flicted. The great bulk of British offenders progress through 
several stages of penal treatment, and the first part only of a long 
sentence or the whole sentence, if it be brief, is passed in the 
separate cell. 

Both the British and Belgian systems must be allowed to 
have accomplished much, if only it be conceded that they have 
contributed to the diminution of crime. Some say that no prison 
system can exercise great effect in this direction; that when ,such 
desirable results have been attained they are due to other extra- 
neous but concurrent causes ; that our extensive child rescue, the 
reformation of juveniles, the milder methods of the conditional 
or deferred sentence, contribute greatly to the comparative empti- 
ness of prisons. It is impossible, however, to ignore such figures 
as the criminal statistics of both these countries can show. Thus 
in Belgium the total number of convictions fell from 7,000 in 
1850 to 4,634 in 1889, although the general population of the 
country had increased from four and one-half millions to six 
millions between those years. In Great Britain the decrease has 
been still more remarkable. Taking the numbers actually in 
custody, the total of convicts, or those under sentence of penal 
servitude, was 11,600 in 1869, and in 1896 no morethan 4,159 ; 
while the total in custody, taking the daily average of those sen- 
tenced to imprisonment, was reduced from 21,000 in 1878 to 
14,394 in 1896. The increase of general population has, more- 
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over, been very considerable. In 1869 it was twenty-one millions, 
in 1879 twenty-four and one-half millions, in 1895, the last census, 
it had risen to thirty millions. 

Obviously, then, the system of cellular confinement is not to be 
lightly condemned. Yet there is a strong current of opinion 
running counter to it, especially in its most severe methods. Its 
opponents use very strong and emphatic language against it. 
Enrico Ferri, one of the most gifted members of the now famous 
new school of Italian criminalists, stigmatizes the craze for the 
prison cell as ‘‘one of the madnesses of the nineteenth century.” 
He admits that it originated in an intelligible reaction ; that it 
was a proper protest against the moral and physical putrefaction 
engendered in the old gaols; but these are no longer existent, they 
can now be avoided without maintaining ‘ the stupid, useless, 
costly process of consigning offenders toa living tomb.” There 
is nothing new in these severe strictures. Many profound think- 
ers and practised administrators have already raised their power- 
ful voices against the system. Thus Herbert Spencer has given 
it as his opinion that, “‘ while silence and solitude may cow the 
spirit or undermine the energies, they cannot produce true re- 
formation. . . . Indeed we think that it is probable that 
much of the apparent success of long cellular imprisonment is 
due to an enfeeblement which incapacitates for crime as much as 
for industry.” Another, a veteran administrator of world-wide 
reputation, Sir Edmund Du Cane, has declared against it for 
long terms. ‘‘ Perpetual seclusion in a cell for long years,” he 
says, ‘‘ with no communication with his fellows, is an artificial 
state of existence so absolutely opposed to that which nature 
points out as the condition of mental, moral, and physical health, 
and so entirely unlike that which a man is to be prepared to fol- 
low on his discharge from prison, that it cannot be expected to 
fulfill the required object.” 

Quite recently a powerful voice has been raised against it from 
within its chief stronghold. M._ Prins, the new head of the 
Belgian prison department, has pronounced definitely against the 
system elaborated at such cost and with such pains in his country. 
M. Prins will not admit its efficacy for reformation. However 
excellent the theory, it has proved, he declares, an illusion in prac- 
tice. It has been hoped that the criminal would be cured by 
withdrawing him from all noxious influences and subjecting him 
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to the benevolent admonition of prison pastors and masters. The 
prison staff, the chaplain, governor,warders, teachers, by constant 
visitation are to be his only companions, and they are to be con- 
centrated upon him for his regeneration. Yet this process, he 
urges, soon dwindles into a matter of mere routine: if carried out 
in the ideal way it would be necessary to supply each individual 
prisoner with at least half a dozen competent preachers ; as it is, 
one warder alone has to deal with some thirty prisoners, and the 
superior officials can give no inmate more than five or ten minutes 
aday. This is far from the “ great moral hospital” which was 
in the minds of those most eager in support of thesystem. ‘‘ To 
soak a human brute with good counsel,” says M. Prins, summing 
up the situation, ‘‘and suppose that he will leave his cell regen- 

. erated, or that he can be safely let loose upon society, is a Utopia 
compared with which the dreams af More and Campanella are 
practical measures.” 

There can be little doubt that although it still finds some 
earnest champions, as in France, the system for long periods 
stands generally condemned. Nevertheless, for short terms it 
will not be lightly surrendered, nor in phases preparatory to more 
practical treatment. As regards the first, its infliction cannot 
be called unduly severe and may, perchance, be productive of 
good. Relegation to the prison cell, moreover, commends itself to 
many, as the simplest and most convenient method of coercion. 
It is so easy to say ‘‘ three days,” or, ‘‘ a week’s hard labor,” and 
thus wash your hands for the time being of an offender. Whether 
the penalty will greatly benefit those subjected to it by its deter- 
rence, or the opportunity it affords him for repentance, will not 
greatly concern the court. The main object of punishment, its F 
sole excuse as some pretend, is that it tends to the prevention sia 
and cure of crime by these very means, of salutary warning and 
reformatory processes. That the short term effects neither is 
shown by the interminable procession passing in and out of gaol. 
Within the narrow limits that we agree to impose it, it fails 
whether as prophylactic or cure. It neither corrects the cor- 
rigible nor keeps the incorrigible out of harm’s way. 

It is on these grounds, no less than the more sentimental and 
academic, that cellularimprisonment of any kind fails to find 
favor. It is indefensible for long, ineffective for short periods. 
In the latter form we may hold to it still, and for distinct cate- 
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gories, but otherwise it must go by the board. The objections to 
life in common, even to the extent of daily labor, as a treatment 
for first offenders, are logical and sound. No tyro in crime should 
be subjected to the corrupting influences whether by precept or 
example of the hardened evil-doer. Indiscriminate association is 
to be strongly deprecated in such cases, for it is intolerable that 
the prison should be a school of crime. Whether a short in- 
carceration will hereafter keep even the first and minor offender 
straight, whether by the recollection of discomforts endured or 
the moral regeneration worked upon him, may be doubted. The 
action of the penal law upon all such has been compared by M. 
Prins to that of a waterspout which lets fall drop after drop upon 
criminality, and which might as well be wasted in the sand. 
There is no reformation, says Ferri, to be secured in this way : 
«© You cannot cure crime by quickly passing those who commit it 
through a gaol.” 

But where cellular confinement principally fails, whether for 
long or short periods, is with the habitual offender, the man who 
has taken up crime as a profession and who persistently relapses 
when at large. It is quite futile to subject him to short doses of 
cellular treatment. Nothing else, it is urged, will check or deter 
him. Can it be pretended that he is frightened by a punishment 
he is willing to face again and again? Hardly; still less is he 
cured by it with all its well-meant machinery for reform. Short 
sentences are simply wasted on him; they leave him where they 
found him and that is incorrigible. This is a conclusion forced 
on us by the irresistible logic of facts; one that must some day 
be accepted by all. We shall have arrived then at indefinite de- 
tention as the only possible or successful treatment. The com- 
mon enemy when caught must be kept for much longer terms, 
under an indeterminate sentence, although not necessarily for- 
ever. Here, again, the cellular system fails us, being inapplica- 
ble for long terms and for the reasons already given. Philan- 
thropic people regard it with too much distrust; the practical 
are alive to its shortcomings. It is disappointing, barren of re- 
sults and when pushed to its farthest limits is positively cruel. 

We are thus brought to admit the necessity for change; we 
must invent some new methods—some new sort of penitentiary 
establishments. They are not—or ought not to be—far to seek, 
and they should be found in the adaptation or extensions of exist- 
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ing institutions. The best solution of the problem is the penal 
colony, planned and governed on broad intelligent lines—the best 
part, in fact, of the progressive system, as it is called, but greatly 
enlarged and improved. The worst feature of cellular imprison- 
ment would then disappear; life in association under proper re- 
strictions would replace the separate cell, and if the suggestion 
tends to alarm those to whom “association” in any shape is a per- 
petual bugbear, they may be reassured on hearing that it would not 
be permitted with the first or minor offenders, the comparatively 
undegenerate tyrosin crime. My arguments and recommendations 
apply only to the habitual criminal, who is presumably case-hard- 
ened or steeped already in corruption. He and his fellows have 
been so inoculated with the criminal virus that they can hardly 
take a disseminate infection. 

The penal colony again should help to solve other difficulties, 
to remove other defects inherent in the cellular system. It must 
not, and need not, be so extravagantly costly. It is not surpris- 
ing that nowadays, when the system is so gravely challenged, 
many governments should shrink from the expenditure of hun- 
dreds of millions of pounds sterling to provide cells for its hun- 
dreds of thousands of prisoners. No such outlay would be re- 
quired to properly house the inmates of a penal colony; not 
only would the cost of installation and maintenance be 
less, but better returns might be expected from the labor em- 
ployed. The greater freedom of aetion allowed would afford 
many new outlets of employment, more profitable, more use- 
ful in the public sense, less open to contentious objections, 
than the naturally limited work that can be carried out in a small, 
separate cell. The latter must, of course, be sedentary ; the nar- 
row round of handicrafts pursued singly, costly to teach, need- 
ing skilled instructors, with much wastage of tools and material 
in maiden efforts, and at the end the protest of outsiders com- 
plaining, not strangely, although often unreascnably, against the 
unfair competition of state-aided trade. Let it be once granted 
that those whose labor is held forfeit may labor in the open under 
freer conditions, and most of these objections disappear. There 
are many, almost boundless, opportunities for utilizing the means 
thus afforded, and in ways that offend no prejudices and threaten 
no interests. The experiment of the penal colony has been 
tried in some countries already, under its own name or in princi- 
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ple, although not so called, and I now propose to give some ac- 
count of those in existence. ; 

It must, however, be premised that the word ‘‘colony” is used 
ina restricted sense—that of its original meaning asa place worked 
by husbandmen, planted out, but at no great distance, nor beyond 
sea. Ihave no thought of proposing a return to deportation or 
transportation, whereof the advantages are highly problematical 
and the converse sufficiently clear. ‘The arguments against it are 
too well known to need restatement in full. The theory of trans- 
forming the criminal into a landed proprietor is very fascinating, 
but it has failed in practice. After costing many millions, the 
penal colony passes into the stage where free settlers no longer 
need the assistance of convict labor, and contest the rights of 
emancipated convicts to concessions of land. The free settlers, 
as M. Joly, an eminent Frenchman, has said, are “at first in 
sympathy, then indifferent, then hostile.” When they are few 
they willingly accept the help of penal colonization, when many and 
prosperous, they reject it. ‘‘Transportation,” says Prins, ‘can 
never constitute a regular permanent part of any scheme of peni- 
tentiary institutions. It is not, and can never be, more than 
a passing or empirical practice; . . . the day when free 
emigration begins, transportation is doomed.” This was the 
experience in Australia ; it is fast showing itself in New Caledonia, 
and we shall see it some day in Eastern Siberia. If convict labor 
is worth anything, it is worth keeping at home, to be used for the 
benefit, direct or indirect, of the taxpayer who bears the charges. 
It 7s worth something, a good deal indeed, if properly applied, as 
it can be, and may be, under enlightened administration and with 
all the checks and safeguards afforded by watchful public opinion, 
conditions never present ina remote dependency. The penal 
colony of the future is to be established in our midst and in full 
view of all. 

Several European nations, Japan also, have tried this form of 
peual treatment and with considerable success. In Holland, after 
the establishment of the famous pauper colonies at Frederiksoord 
and Willemsoord, a purely penal colony was created at Ommers- 
chans to take refractory free colonists. This institution has now 
been closed in a great measure, because Holland has declared for 
the cellular system. France is now seemingly so wedded to its 
ideas of far colonial penal establishments that it has neglected 
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the counsels of an eminent publicist, M. Berenger, who nearly 
fifty years ago urged that France everywhere offered vast oppor- 
tunities for the better utilization of penal labor than that prac- 
tised within prison walls. ‘* The /andes of Bordeaux cry aloud to 
be reclaimed ; the marshes of Corsica are only waiting to be 
drained.” In the early days of the Second Empire an energetic 
administrator, M. Thuillier, devoted himself to the latter enter- 
prise, and created penal colonies around Ajaccio at Chiavari and 
Castelluccio, also at Casabianda, south of Bastia, intenJed to re- 
claim and cultivate waste lands. These colonies were sadly 
crippled by insanitary conditions, which were, however, presently 
overcome, and considerable progress has been made. It is 
strange that the nation which produced such noble characters as 
the Abbé Rey, MM. de Metz and Charles Lucas, the founders 
of the famous agricultural reformatories of Oullins, Mettray Val 
ad’Yévre, Citeaux, and Sainte Foy should not have adopted the 
principle of the penal colony near at hand. France now prefers 
to follow out the cellular system to the bitter end, or to travel 
into the impasse that deportation will certainly bring her, It 
will be noted with interest that at a recent meeting of that most 
useful body, the Prison Society of Paris, when discussing the 
question of penal colonization, a suggestion was made to adopt a 
system of sections mobiles, of ‘‘ movable prisons,” that is to say, 
prisons of light and temporary construction that can be estab- 
lished on one site and easily moved to another on the completion 
of any particular undertaking. The possible application of this 
most useful system nearer home does not appear to have struck, 
or at any rate to have laid hold of, French administrators. 

Yet it has been practised with excellent results in Austria- 
Hungary. Large parties of prisoners who were approaching 
release have been employed in a state of semi-liberty in executing 
works of great public urgency and utility. Just ten years ago a 
strong detachment left the prison at Laibach to improve the bed 
of the river Lessachbach in Upper Carinthia ; other parties have 
worked upon roads, canals, and rivers in the provinces of Carniola, 
Styria, and Gallicia. The reformatory prison of Aszod was con- 
structed by this means. One of the most useful exploits of the 
Hungarian prisoners was to hem in the turbulent waters of the 
Galza, a torrential river which made great havoc in flood time. 
The river could be curbed only during the summer, when low, 
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and then harvesting fully employed free labor. The work was 
accordingly entrusted to parties of convicts from the nearest 
prisons, who completed it most satisfactorily in three years. In 
all these cases perfect order was preserved; there was no elaborate 
prison paraphernalia ; the prisoners carried with them a portable 
shed barrack, or built huts, or lived under canvas, always without 
bolts and bars or any of the restraints hitherto deemed indis- 
pensable when dealing with offenders in custody. ‘‘ The labor 
they performed was cheap and effective ; the discipline main- 
tained excellent, and the prisoners are said to have benefited 
morally and physically, the first by the trust reposed in them, the 
second by the healthfulness of their daily occupations.” 

This is the very simplest realization of the penal colony. 
Indeed, it may be doubted whether it should ever be carried 
much farther. Atany rate, the more limited scope of the estab- 
lishment encourages a closer supervision than would be possible 
with great numbers. And that the supreme head should be in 
touch with all the component parts, that he should know some- 
thing of the character of every individual so as to watch him at 
every turn, is essential to good government, the best safeguard 
against trouble and disturbance. Misconduct never grows to a 
dangerous head, extending from one discontented man to many, 
if it be early checked by a judicious authority. This is really 
moral discipline, the best and safest, and where it exists it goes 
farther than a crowd of warders and an armory of weapons. 
Austrian experience proves that it can be attained ; so does our 
English, of which more directly. 

Again, the movable prisons would cease to be such if con- 
stituted on too large a scale. The déménagement would be too 
serious an undertaking, even though the buildings and plant em- 
ployed were of the simplest description. But this power of easy 
transference is also an essential condition. Only thus could the 
labor available be usefully directed on the works that offered. 
We have seen in the case of Austria-Hungary what works could 
be undertaken. In every country, new and old, there are similar 
outlets to be found for prisoners’ labor ; the prosecution of works 
for the general good, but for which funds are not otherwise avail- 
able. Prisoners must be supported and maintained, anyway ; it 
is right to use their services in a remunerative fashion. 

Nevertheless, the larger and more permanent penal colony is 
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to be recommended where wider and more prolonged operations 
were possible—such employments as the clearing of forests, the 
reclamation of fore-shores and waste lands, the construction of 
sea breakwaters and river dams, quarrying, mining, the cultiva- 
tion of the soil with all varieties of farming and husbandry, the 
raising of stock, cereals, fruit, vegetables, and so forth. No 
European country has done more than Italy on these larger 
lines. Out-of-door agricultural labor has long been a part of 
prison discipline in Italy, but only in recent years have penal 
colonies of serious proportions been planted in the islands close 
at hand in the Tuscan Archipelago. The three principal ones are 
on Pianosa, Gorgona, and Capraia ; there is a smaller colony on 
the island of Monte Cristo, immortalized by Alexandre Dumas, 
and, lastly, a large and increasing establishment at Castiadas, a 
mountainous district on the island of Sardinia. A vast amount 
of good work has been done at these during the last decade ; the 
colonies are mainly self-supporting ; they grow their own corn, 
make their own clothes and administer generally to their own 
needs as regards buildings, roads, and communications, the 
manufacture of agricultural implements and machinery. Other 
important and profitable results have been obtained, the colonies 
can boast of vineyards producing excellent wine, rich olive 
groves, good cereal crops; at Castiadas, which employs a boat of 
its own for shipment of provisions, the stock raising has been 
most successful, and herds of cattle, sheep, and goats are to be 
met with on its extensive pasture lands, all of them tended by 
convict herdsmen who live a free life far away from the prison. 
If we go to the farthest East, we shall find the penal colony in 
full use by that most enlightened and progressive nation, Japan. 
She employs large numbers of convicts in useful works such as 
road making, mining and land reclamation. Three great estab- 
lishments exist at Sapparo, Kabato, and Sarachi. At the first 
there are some 2,000 inmates, convicts undergoing a minimum 
sentence of ten years, who work the neighboring mines of Pa- 
ronai, cultivate the prison fields, and supply all services with 
forges, brick-fields, and various industrial manufactures. The 
mildest discipline is enforced. There is no work except in fine 
weather ; wet days are rest days. The prisoners occupy plain, 
unpretentious buildings and are lodged at night in rooms like 
wooden cages, 40 in each. They enjoy semi-liberty; the usual 
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accompaniments of a gaol, great gates, high walls, bolts and bars, 
are wanting ; the only precaution against escape is a distinctive 
salmon-colored costume and a peculiar way of shaving the crown 
of the head. A well-considered system of gradation in condition 
is an incentive to industry and good conduct; with each 
‘* badge” gained, the convict obtains privileges, and those who 
wear five badges are sent off into the interior in small batches, 
where they are like free.laborers. This system is one of consid- 
erable antiquity in Japan, and much valuable work has been ac- 
complished by it. After the expiration of sentence, grants of 
land are given to each convict, in the district of Hokkaido ; he 
holds the land from government, but is to all intents and pur- 
poses a free man. 

In Great Britain the home penal colony has long been accepted 
in principle, not quite intentionally perhaps, nor as fully as may 
yet be the rule, but the Public Works prisons, the second phase 
of our convict system, are practically penal colonies. Their dis- 
cipline may be too rigid and severe for exact imitation, and yet it 
is through that discipline that so much has been accomplished. 
When large numbers of convicts are seen quietly and industriously 
performing their daily tasks in land reclamation and other forms 
of agriculture far beyond the prison boundary walls, indeed a 
couple of miles or more from home, and this with no display of 
force, no chains, or other restraints than the vigilance of a warder 
or two, it must be clear that the initial bugbear of the open-air 
employment of convicts has been removed. ‘There are precau- 
tions, of course; an outer cordon of armed sentries ; constant 
visitation of superior officials ; a well-perfected system for inter- 
communication and reinforcement in case of alarm or escape, but 
these are by no means prominent. Yet in late years they have 
been so effective that no disturbances, no escapes, have occurred 
at Dartmoor. It may be urged that on that far off moorland the 
mere isolation is a sufficient safeguard. Obviously the converse 
holds true, and dangerous combinations might reasonably be 
feared among reckless men so far removed from the busy centres 
of life. But experience has negatived such apprehensions. 
Again at Borstal, near Chatham, where a large force of convicts 
ure engaged in the construction of forts for the defence of the 
Medway, the work is carried on at a still greater distance from 
the prison than at Dartmoor. A line of railway with guarded 
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trains conveys the convicts to points three and four miles away, 
where they labor at large, only checked and controlled by a 
cordon of sentries and a very perfect system of signalling. Per- 
haps the nearest approach to the sections mobiles already men- 
tioned was tried at this very place, Borstal, in the preliminary 


‘stages of building the main prison. Parties of convicts were 


driven over daily from the neighboring large establishment of 
Chatham, five or six miles distant; they travelled in ordinary 
vans, under proper escort of course ; but they were in a state of 
semi-freedom, very much as in the Austrian method, and they 
gave no trouble. The same system was practised in another en- 
terprise, the construction of large powder magazines at Chat- 
tenden, also near Chatham, but not very many miles. 

There is surely enough in these various experiments to en- 
courage imitation on a wider scale. Countries seeking to reform, 
or, at least, to alter their penitentiary system, might adopt the 
principle of the penal colony with advantage on account of its 
greater utility, economy, and humanity, and more especially with 
regard to the substantial results it would attain both in protect- 
ing society and reforming offenders, 

ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 
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AMERICAN BICYCLES IN ENGLAND. 


BY GEORGE F. PARKER, UNITED STATES CONSUL, BIRMING- 
HAM, ENGLAND. 


THE relation between the bicycle industries of England and 
the United States has always been close, in spite of the fact that, 
in the beginning, it was one of almost absolute dependence on 
our part. Until recently American ingenuity has not been de- 
voted, in any large degree, to the making of devices for the pro- 
motion of sport. Our artisans, having been too busy developing 
the necessary to give much time to the superflous, had few incen- 
tives to invent new devices or to make improvements upon the 
general principle of a two-wheeled machine for human locomo- 
tion. 

The seat of the English bicycle industry has always been in 
Birmingham, and the towns in its neighborhood, thus practically 
concentrating the whole of the export trade into the Birmingham 
consular district, which includes the whole or part of twelve or 
fifteen counties in the heart of England. It was here that weld- 
less steel tubes were first drawn and made a commercial product. 
This is an industry in which Americans were for a long time 
backward ; manufacturers in other lines of the metal trade assur- 
ing me, during visits they made here in 1893 and 1894, that weld- 
less steel tubes could not be made with profit in the Unites States. 
So the trade here was able to perfect safety cycles, and they were 
shipped to the United States in such numbers for several years 
that the makers came to look upon America as their principal 
outside market. 

The value of machines sent from here from 1890, by which time 
the movement had gained enough headway to cause a separate 
classification, until 1893, was as follows: 1890, $324,961.07 ; 1891, 
$621,664.99 ; 1892, $761,352.95 ; 1893, $613,247.73. As an effect 
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of the trade depression in the United States in 1893, the exports 
rapidly declined. When business revived, our manufacturers 
were well prepared for it and the demand for cycles was so suc- 
cessfully filled at home, that, up to the end of the second quarter 
of this year, not a single complete bicycle had been sent for many 
months through the Birmingham Consulate. 

But it is the experience of this very busy district that one 
thing goes out and another comes in, a fact well proven by the 
growth of the weldless steel tube export. In 1894 this only 
amounted to $85,899.55. During 1895 it rose at a bound to 
$507,041.29, and during the first quarter of 1896 it reached 
$231,200.36. This movement was the result of unusual fore- 
sight on the part of the American bicycle-makers. They entered 
into such large contracts for Birmingham tubes that they really 
monopolized the product before the English bicycle manufac- 
turers knew what had happened. Then two movements developed 
simultaneously. The English bicycle-makers must needs have 
tubes or they could not make machines, while American tube- 
makers saw a chance to supply their own market with these 
necessary materials. 

In England the formation of tube and bicycle companies has 
been the distinctive industrial movement of the year. Men who 
had been makers on a small scale saw an opportunity to become, 
all at once, large makers of a product for which there was a gen- 
eral demand. Hence, small shops were enlarged; tool and 
machinery makers were put to work, and promoters found it 
profitable to float new limited liability companies. So strong was 
this movement that thirty-two of these were formed during the 
first six months of this year with a combined capital of nearly 
$55,000,000. Scarcely a week has passed since the first of July 
without a new company, so that the number for the year promises 
to be not less than fifty. ‘The speculative value of the shares of 
the large concerns seems to be justified by the dividends, either 
declared or promised, upon the first half-year’s working. Some 
of the profits reported have been enormous, but the opinion is 
general that they cannot continue for another full year. It is 
thus impossible to separate the speculative from the investment 
element. So many are interested in maintaining the prices of 
shares that all naturally want to put off the day when the decline 
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. ment began have shared in this speculative advance. Some of 
them had gone through a good many vicissitudes, but they seem 
to have so prospered under the influence of the general move- 
ment as to have become profitable concerns. 

In the meantime the development of tube-making in the 
United States has been so rapid that shipments during the second 
quarter of this year dropped nearly one-half, to $130,253.84, and 
are still going down so rapidly that they promise within another 
year to reach almost the vanishing point. It is not necessary for 
me, at this distance, to tell progressive readers in the United 
States how the tube industry has developed there. But it is not 
less well known here in every establishment in which cycles or 
their component parts are made. Indeed, it is anticipated that 
tubes will be imported here next year from the United States for 
use in making cycles. 

Except in the case of limited liability companies—most of 
which are too new to have made reports—it is far more difficult 
to get anything like complete returns of the number of employees 
and the extent of output than with us. The publicity incident 
to business is less, and trade jealousies are many fold stronger. 
It is estimated that there are in Birmingham about one hundred 
and fifty factories connected with the cycle trade in its various 
branches, with about fifteen hundred or eighteen hundred em- 
ployees. In Coventry, which still remains the principal centre. 
for complete machines, there are more than a hundred firms with 
about seventeen hundred employees. Wolverhampton, whose 
businesss has suffered during recent years, has found something 
of arevival through this trade, while several other less important 
‘* Black Country” towns have some machinery devoted to the 
making of cycle parts. All these are in the one consular district, 
within the limits of which fully 80 or 90 per cent. of all the cycles 
made in the United Kingdom are produced. 

It is calculated that the output for the home trade will be 
about 750,000 cycles this year, valued at £11,000,000 or £12,000,- 
000. The foreign trade also shows a substantial increase ; the 
exports for 1895 being £1,393,810, against £1,200,913 for 1894. 
No comparative treasury returns later than the first quarter of 
1896 are now available. Then the exports were valued at £444,- 
509, against £329,096, in the corresponding quarter of 1895, and 
£329,535 for the same time in 1894. As to capital invested, the 
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returns are quite as vague and are mainly estimates. According 
to these the limited companies engaged in the industry had a 
capital of about £6,000,0U0 at the end of last year ; since which 
time similar companies have been floated with a capital roughly 
put down at £11,000,000, total of more than £17,000,000. When 
to this is added the large investment of private capital, it is 
probably within the mark to say that about £20,000,000, or nearly 
$100,000,000, has been invested in this industry. Its wide dis- 
tribution was shown in a report made a few days ago by the Earl 
of Warwick, when, presiding over the statutory meeting of a 
new limited company, he stated that while the plant and fixtures 
were formerly owned by three men, the new shares were dis- 
tributed among more than 4,000 separate holders. Nearly 2,000 
patents were applied for last year for improvements and additions 
to cycles in their various branches. What proportion of these 
were issued to American inventors is not noted in the published 
returns. 

The new element in the British cycle trade is American com- 
petition. ‘This was entirely unlooked for, and at first the ten- 
dency to belittle it was apparent. The publication of the returns 
of the Treasury Department showing that from 12,000 to 15,000 
high-priced machines of American manufacture had been offered 
in this market within a few months, coupled with the prediction 
that not less than 40,000 or 50,000 high-class machines would be 
imported next season, opened the eyes of many people. The 
presence of aggressive agents of American manufacturers in 
many of the larger towns, together with the competition of a 
number of expert riders in exhibitions and parades, have com- 
bined to remove a good deal of skepticism. Altogether, makers 
and the public now concede that American machines are likely 
to be an important factor even in the trade of the coming year, 
and to have a decided influence on prices and production if the 
demand for cycles continues here and grows in other parts of the 
world. 

A word of advice toour manufacturers and dealers who hope 
to find a market here for some part of their product may not be 
amiss. The first caution I would give is concerning quality. 
There is a demand here, as everywhere else, for good wheels, at 
lower prices. The opinion is general that present prices for first- 
class machines are excessive, and that if the demand continues 
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they must be reduced. Discounts to the trade have been reduced, 
causing many complaints, and being, in reality, an advance upon 
former prices. All this tempts both domestic and foreign manu- 
facturers to cheapen products, so that they may meet the views of 
thousands of people, who, without money to waste, are still 
anxious to have good machines. This makes it imperative for 
our manufacturers not only to allow no deterioration in the qual- 
ity of machines offered here, but that they should, if possible, 
give more value for the money here than at home. The reason 
for this is obvious. When a mechanical product is offered in a 
foreign market, and especially among a watchful and intelligent 
people like those of England, who resent such a competition in 
their own markets, the reputation of the exporting country is 
more at stake than that of the individual manufacturer. <A hun- 
dred bad machines sent by one maker, remote from the known 
and recognized centres of commerce, might easily stop the sale of 
10,000 machines made under the best and most careful systems in 
the largest factories in the United States, while a dozen ship- 
ments of this kind might ruin a promising trade. Anything like 
«a sudden cheapening of prices would look suspicious, and be 
accepted as a lowering of quality. After our own people, none in 
the world are more willing to pay a reasonable profit upon an 
article for personal use than those of England, and as there are 
already too many machines here of the cheap and nasty order to 
warrant competition in this kind of product, it is to be hoped for 
the good name of our manufacturers and the country, that there 
will be no attempt to enter upon it. 

I am convinced that the field here for American cycles cannot 
be capable of indefinite expansion. This more than any other is 
distinctively a manufacturing country with unlimited capital and 
large experience in meeting competition. Business methods are 
slower than with us and so do not allow such rapid adjustment 
to new conditions. In some cases trade has been permitted to 
slip away ; but they are now watchful of increasing competition 
on all sides and are studying the question in all its bearings, with 
more care than for many years. They will hold as much as 
possible of a business like this when it becomes a settled one. 
This will be when it is shown that the bicycle has come to stay and 
that its manufacture is anindustry in which account may be taken 
of the same elements that enter into every other branch of trade. 
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In spite of this it is possible for our cycle-makers to find a 
good market here for some years for some proportion of their sur- 
plus product; and the important thing, it seems to me, is to use 
this opening for entrance into the larger and more important 
markets beyond. The people of the colonies are used to watch 
so closely for any signs in the mother country that probably the 
best recommendation for American cycles in Australia and South 
Africa would be the fact that they had made a place for them- 
selves in England itself. I hope not only to see many thousands 
of American machines on the roads of England, but that this 
will enable our makers to send many more thousands into markets 
which they have not yet entered as serions competitors. This is 
not an unnatural course. Trade may first seek the most crowded 
marts and then, as it gains experience and clientage, make its 
way into others less crowded. 

The most surprising element in this competition is that an 
enormous amount of American machinery and tools is already in 
use in cycle factories here. The tendency is to increase it, the 
admission being made everywhere, in the smaller as wel! as in 
the larger shops, that our machinery is better fitted for its work, 
and that its use insures a great saving of labor, as well as an im- 
provement of the product in both quality and appearance. It 
matters little that some expert inquirers are asking what good 
result is tocome from the heavy expenditure made for some years 
in establishing technical schools, if a country almost devoid of 
them is to demonstrate its superiority as a maker of tools. A 
great number of local bodies all over the kingdom have erected 
enormous buildings—the new one in Birmingham has cost nearly 
$400,000—have fitted them with every appliance for giving in- 
struction in the trades of the district of which they are the centre, 
and have employed teachers and organized classes open to every 
apprentice and artisan at rates of tuition almost nominal. These 
have been the outgrowth of the recent competition from Germany, 
where technical schools are of long standing. It must be con- 
fessed that these institutions have been established in many 
places on a scale which, to a stranger, seems hardly to be justified 
by the use to which they are placed and the meagre results so far 
to be seen. I can but believe that our system of public free 
schools constitutes, after all, the best possible technical schools 
for a varied and complete industrial development. 
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Iam sometimes asked by users of American machines to 
caution the manufacturer and inventor not to sacrifice strength to 
lightness in weight. It is represented, in explanation, that the 
roads in England, by the hardness of their foundation, indeed by 
their very superiority, are more trying on bicycles than our own, 
which have, in the main, adirt foundation. 1 presume the 
American manufacturer, with his habit of studying with care the 
wants and conditions of a new market before he enters it, has 
taken all thisinto account, and that if he has not already learned 
the facts he will soon do so, But the inability of our carriage- 
builders to make headway bere with light vehicles tends to 
confirm this impression, and so I repeat it for what it may be 
worth. 

On one subject I can speak with some authority, owing to the 
efforts I have made since this movement started to assist our 
manufacturers with suggestions. This is the matter of agencies 
for the sale of cycles. With us all sorts of these are found in 
every city, town, and village. This justifies the manufacturer at 
home in asking his consul at a given point to send him the names 
of men who might handle his machines. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that there is only one safe way for large producers, and that 
is to establish their own agencies, choosing with care the men to 
be entrusted with the work. As arule, the English maker does 
this, and all who seek to compete with him may well learn as 
early as possible that they must do the same thing if they expect 
to make headway. When small concerns seek to make sales here, 
several might combine for the purpose. The few agents found 
here usually represent certain makers, and accept other machines 
as a sort of incident to their business. As they push this one, 
which may have a considerable reputation, all others must take 
care of themselves. Every American business man will know 
what this means in a country far distant from the place of pro- 
duction, the very name of which may be unfamiliar to the pur- 
chaser. Several companies have already seen the difficulties, 
and, having sent their own agents, are pushing their business in 
accepted American fashion. 

One other matter seems to me important. The wheels of 
most American machines offered here are made with wooden rims, 
which are thus far unfamiliar to the British market. Aside 
from the question as to their adaptability to the damp, muggy 
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climate, there are peculiarities of structure not possessed by the 
ordinary machine of English build. It seems to me, then, that 
the important thing is to have repair shops in centres like Lon- 
don, Bristol, Birmingham, Manchester, Bradford, Sheffield, Ed- 
inburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast. These need not be main- 
tained by each company, but for the repair of American ma- 
chines in general. They need not be large, but should be in the 
hands of efficient and practised workmen, who, being paid Amer- 
ican wages, will know how to deal fairly with the great number 
of cycles for which our makers expect to find a sale here. Per- 
haps, as the use of our machinery is extended on this side, the 
necessity for this may disappear. The British workman can be 
absolutely depended on not to deal maliciously with an outside 
machine, but the conditions under which he works are so differ- 
ent from those in the shops where such cycles were made that he 
necessarily lacks knowledge or skill for dealing with 
them. The adoption of this suggestion would, I think, 
overcome some difficulties, and by reassuring the buyer on the 
point of convenience, price, and quality would enable many an 
agent to make a sale which would otherwise be difficult or impos- 
sible. 

It is certainly creditable to the genius and adaptabilify of our 
people that they have taken up a new industry with such energy 
and success as to cut off all foreign trade in the completed prod- 
uct, and then in one of the principal articles entering into it, and 
that, within a few years, they should engage in competition with 
the foreigner in his own market and sell more machines in Eng- 
land, in the face of the severest competition from every quarter, 
than the English makers, with the whole supply in their hands, 
ever sold in the American market within the same length of time. 
It is much that in the year 1896, in addition to filling the home 
demand, our makers should send into the different countries of the 
world more than half the number of complete machines exported 
by British makers to the same markets during 1895. This having 
been done, it ought to be possible tosupply the home demand and 
to sell to other peoples during the season of 1897 more machines 
than England, France, and Germany combined. An industry 
which can show such results as this within eleven years after its 
birth is entitled to be called a pretty lively infant. 

GeorGE F, PARKER. 
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THE DUTY OF THE REPUBLICAN ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 


BY THE HON. JAMES H. ECKELS, COMPTROLLER OF THE CUR 
RENCY. 


THE intimate relations existing in this country between busi- 
ness and politics have largely resulted from the changed condi- 
tions wrought by the war. The important legislation of 
the war period dealt with matters of tariff and currency; 
and in its character and aims tended to bring the action 
of the general government, as a determining factor of 
profit or loss, into each man’s private undertakings. The tariff 
enactments directly affected the price of the manufactured prod- 
uct and of agricultural produce, while those upon the subject of 
banking, currency, and finance as markedly trenched upon 
matters which decided men in granting or withholding commer- 
cial eredit. That presidential campaigns based upon questions 
of tariff and currency did not follow immediately upon the close 
of the war is not strange. These questions, of necessity, gave 
way to problems of governmental reconstruction of the Southern 
States, the rights to be accorded the freed slaves and the adjust- 
ment of the whole country toa new order of things. It thus 
came about that the campaign of 1868 was largely destitute of 
tariff and currency discussions, while that of 1872 was wholly 
given over to a contest upon lines designed to improve the civil 
service and raise the standard of official conduet. The nomina- 
tion of Mr. Tilden, in 1876, was a victory for the advocates of a 
sound currency over the forces of fiatism in the Democratic 
party, and yet the contending parties fought out the contest 
almost entirely upon the issues of economy in public expendi- 
tures, the giving tothe Southern States the right of local self- 
government, and the need of wholesome governmental reforms. 
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The promise of a distribution of office in accordance with the 
most radical ‘‘ spoils” idea, and the introduction into each cam- 
paign of incitements to sectional animosities and war hatreds, 
gave to the people a kind of politics which, while indirectly 
affecting the interests of business, did not wholly unsettle them. 
The campaign of Mr. Tilden, if it failed to secure to him the 
office to which he was elected, was not without beneficial results 
to the people. It secured to the Southern States the right of 
local self-government, banished Federal troops from State legis- 
lative halls, eliminated appeals from the stump and through the 
press to feelings of sectionalism, and impressed upon the suc- 
ceeding administration the need of retrenchment in national 
appropriations. It was not until the declaration in the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1880 in favor of ‘‘a tariff for revenue only” 
that it was seen how deeply concerned, because of the war 
revenue legislation upon matters of taxation, were a large num- 
ber of the business interests of the country in the conduct and 
outcome of a national election. Whether the tariff question was 
introduced for purposes of fright after the unexpected defeat in 
the State election in Maine in September of that year, or not, is 
immaterial. It did bring to public attention the fact that 
the effect of much of the past legislation had been to mix busi- 
ness and politics to such a degree that in future campaigns the 
condition of business must be seriously affected by the course of 
politics. In each succeeding presidential contest, with but a 
single exception, this has been made more patent. It was not 
manifest in 1884 only because the death of President Garfield, 
preceded by along and bitter contest over the right of distribu- 
tion of public patronage, coupled with the assaults upon the 
personal integrity of Mr. Blaine, introduced elements into the 
campaign which overshadowed all else. The campaigns of 1888 
and 1892 were distinctively tariff ones. The manufacturer, the 
laborer, the agriculturist, and the consumer were all directly af- 
fected by the outcome of these campaigns, and compelled to re- 
adjust themselves to new conditions. The interest of all had 
been moulded in the largest measure by Congressional legisla- 
tion; and, in consequence, the possibility of a change in the ex- 
tent of legislative aid to be granted or withheld could not but 
cause business uncertainty, unwillingness to formulate new en- 
terprises, and hesitancy about carrying out old ones. 
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Our tariff campaigns demonstrated the effect of the long and 
unnecessary continuance of unwise tax laws, until a point had 
been reached when it was unavoidable that the further mainten- 
ance of them should become a political issue and thereby cause a 
direct monetary loss to all the people. The currency campaign 
just ended bears with equal emphasis upon the same point, and 
from its inception to its close it has resulted in far greater busi- 
ness disaster. Just as the originating and the continuing of the 
protective enactments of the war found fruitionin the political 
tariff agitations of 1888 and 1892, so did the passage of the Treas- 
ury currency act of 1861, with the kindred silver legislation of 
1878 and 1890, culminate in the currency agitation we have so 
recently witnessed. The basic principle of the act of 1861 was 
governmental fiatism as applied to governmental currency issues, 
strengthened by attaching to them the legal-tender property. 
This was the principle also upon which the Bland-Allison act of 
1878 rested, nor wasit wanting in the Sherman silver act of 1890. 
It was manifestly the cornerstone of the doctrine of the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, as its advocate 
has stated it in the past ; andit must be his reliance in the future. 
The protective theory as applied to our tax laws, and the theory of 
fiatism as applied to our currency issues, have introduced into the 
citizens’ private business the elements of legislative control to 
such an extent that injury instead of benefit has been the result- 
ant effect. The business prosperity which is substantial and 
lasting excludes this factor of aid and control, just as a currency 
which is thoroughly sound must not depend upon legal sanction 
for any part of its value. As long as business prosperity is to be 
wrought or sought by law, the business world must be subject to 
the influence of the needs of party politics, the decrees of the 
political caucus, the demands of party leaders, and the whims of 
party law makers. Legislative control in the business world 
means, during each campaign, congressional and presidential, 
months of uncertainty, depression, and stagnation. It must en- 
tail hardship upon the laborer and loss upon the capitalist. Any 
temporary benefits which seem to flow from it are certain ulti- 
mately to be swallowed up in widespread disaster and ruin. It 
insures disturbance not in one or two but in innumerable inter- 
ests which ought to be free to work out their own ends. 

There could be no better time than the present for the busi- 
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ness interests of the country to be rid of the harm incident to 
presidential and congressional contests based upon suggested 
governmental interference in business matters. The verdict of 
the November election marks how strongly the voter stands in 
favor of the gold standard of value and how thoroughly he re- 
sents any attempt to debase the nation’s currency and impair 
its credit. It is equally as emphatic in its declaration against 
the forces of society which make for disorder, discontent, and 
danger to American institutions. Because of this pronounce- 
ment—the decision of the citizenship of the country united 
in the desire to preserve the country’s integrity, not of 
a party held together by the cohesive power of public 
patronage—there has come renewed hope and _ confidence 
to the business world. American credit is rehabilitated 
at home and abroad. On every hand money and the representa- 
tives of money are coming out of hoarding and seeking the active 
channels of commerce and trade. The capitalist is now willing 
to invest, not because a particular political organization has been 
successful at the polls, or a particular individual elected presi- 
dent, but because the electorate have decided the one issue in the 
campaign, the money isswe, in accordance with principles of 
honesty, the facts of financial history, and the dictates of common 
sense. 

These first evidences. of improved conditions have been 
taken to mean an era of unexampled prosperity, but such a state 
will not necessarily follow. Only the first step, though it be a 
long one, in that direction has been taken. The others to fol- i 
low, if less important, are nevertheless essential. The ae 
citizens who aided in defeating the proposition to have law- : 
made money for the benefit of one citizen as against 
another must now join in preventing the law-making powers 
from attempting to create law-made wealth, and, in so doing, 
free the country of the source of both currency and tariff agita- 
tions. . 

If ‘the all-powerfulness of the law” is invoked in behalf 
of tariff agitation it will, with a show of justification, be sought 
as an aid to the agitation of the money question, and the fight 
for a dollar of value as against a dollar of fiat will have again 
to be waged, with attendant business derangement, want of em- 
ployment for labor and curtailment of credit. If Congress will 
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now undertake only such tariff legislation as shall give an amount 
of revenue sufficient for the country’s expenditures, remedy- 
ing only patent defects in existing laws, and not attempt a 
general revision for protective purposes, there need be no re- 
alignment of contemplated business plans, nor any period of 
delay in the carrying out of those already matured. On the 
other hand, the following of a different course must throw the 
whole question back into the arena of polities to be debated, 
agitated and voted upon again. The country has passed through 
two complete turiff revisions within six years. It could hardly 
stand another, even were it in a thoroughly prosperous condi- 
tion. It would be folly to undertake another now when it is so 
nearly exhausted. 

The policy of placing the tariff laws of the country upon a 
true revenue basis would liberate the business man from govern- 
mental partnership and governmental control in his enterprises, 
and to this extent minimize the factors of uncertainty with which 
he must now deal. These factors can still further be reduced by the 
legislative branch of the government making such provision as 
will emphasize the voters’ decision against any law-made money, 
whether it be of silver or of paper. ‘The voter’s act was not one 
of a merely negative character. He cannot wish to have it un- 
derstood that he was simply voting against something. He at 
one and the same time both protested against false principles 
in monetary practice, and declared for that which is sound. His 
action can only be interpreted in tlie light of a demand for 
affirmative relief. This relief cannot be secured to him through 
legislative inaction. Itis not enough that he is still to have the 
single gold standard of value, the right of private contract, 
and to be rid of the threatened danger of a debasement of 
the currency, whether brought about by attempted natioual 
or international bimetallism. He has had the gold standard 
for more than sixty years, enjoyed the right of private 
contract always and has never known in his country’s his- 
tory a single hour of practical bimetallism. The citizen 
ought now to have such laws enacted for him as will completely 
remove from him the danger of having his individual credit cur- 
tailed and his business ventures ruined by some act of his gov- 
ernment in relation to the outstanding evidences of indebtedness 
which it has forced into circulation, which it never permanently 
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redeems, and cannot, under existing laws, cancel. ‘The proper 
business of the government is not to issue instruments of credit 
and circulate the same as money. Its fiscal duties lie in the 
direction of collecting and disbursing revenues ; and whenever it 
undertakes to deal in evidences of debt, as a bank does, it inflicts 
loss upon the citizen, both in his capacity as a tax-payer and asa 
business man, Always at the time in the past when the business 
world has been threatened with trouble, the danger has been en- 
hanced by the currency issues of the government. If, in normal 
times, the merchant or banker fails to notice their effect, that 
fact does not warrant their continuance, since it is evident that 
they are a cause of embarrassment in times of danger. : 

Here, then, is room for decisive affirmative relief. The -pay- 
ment, gradual retirement, and cancellation of the legal tenders 
and the authorizing of the banks, under governmental super- 
vision, to issue the country’s credit currency and redeem the 
same in gold, would be the crystallfzing into a fact of the phrase 
‘*sound money.” It is impossible entirely to rid the people of 
the notion that value can be created in silver and paper as long 
as those who protest against sach a notion as absurd fail to do 
away with a currency which is so wholly dependant for support 
upon the promise of the law. 

It is the fortune of the Republican party to have profited 
by the efforts of those, irrespective of past political affilia- 
tions, who, on November 3d, repudiated the doctrines of the 
fiatist, the Populist and the Socialist. If that party is suffi- 
ciently strong of purpose and courageous of action it will 
seize an opportunity such as is seldom vouchsafed to a political 
organization. It can entrench itself in power, evolve a 
thoroughly safe currency system, free the business world from 
unwise and unnecessary legislative interference and control, take 
the money and tariff questions out of politics, and hasten a long- 
continued period of prosperity which will come to all sections and 
to all citizens of the Republic. The victory gained was so little of 
a party victory that in matters of vital business legislation there 
can be no justification for a wish or a purpose to subserve party 
ends. The country certainly has a right to, and does, expect 
that everything shall be done that can be done to put an end to 
currency agitation and the growth of sentiments which tend to 
weaken the financial credit of the citizen and hinder him in his 
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daily business pursuits. The threatened renewal of the struggle - 
for a debased coinage can only assume serious proportions 
through a failure to do the things which would assare the coun- 
try’s material advance. Heretofore the strength of the agitation 
for a cheapened monetary standard and a cheap currency has 
been derived from the concessions and compromises tendered to 
those urging on such agitation by those who disbelieved in the 
one and knew the evils of the other. ‘To-day there is neither 
room nor justification for surrendering a single iota of the ad- 
vantage gained. ‘The issue was fairly made, fairly fought out, 
and the result was decisive. ‘Che responsibility has been placed, 
and if the campaign of 1900 is again a currency struggle, it will 
be because the managers of the Republican party either inter- 
preted wrongly or executed weakly the purpose of those who en- 
trusted them with power. 


JAMES H. EcKELs. 


HAS THE ELECTION SETTLED THE MONEY 
QUESTION ? 


BY THE HON. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 


THB battle between bimetallism and the gold standard is on, 
and whether the campaign just closed proves to have been a 
decisive engagement or but a skirmish, it will stand out con- 
spicuously in American history. On the third of November, 
1896, the American people sat in judgment upon the greatest 
issue ever submitted to them in time of peace. Every one who 
studies the money question, either from the standpoint of those 
who desire bimetallism or from the standpoint of those who 
favor a gold standard, must recognize in it a question which 
transcends in importance any other economic question which 
can occupy the attention of the American people. When we 
determine the kind and quantity of money we determine the 
level of prices, and the level of prices concerns every family in 
the land. For the first time during this generation the money 
question has been the paramount issue of a political campaign. 
For twenty years past the financiers have succeeded in writing 
the financial plank for the conventions of the two leading par- 
ties and then have controlled the Presidential nominations. The 
platforms have generally been sufficiently ambiguous to bear a 
double construction, and the candidates have usually been known 
as ‘‘ safe men,” according to the definition given to that phrase on 
*change. As a rule, the moneyed interests have looked after 
our financial policy, while the rest of the people have quarreled 
over the tariff. The Republican party met in convention last 
June and attempted to again give the tariff question pre-emi- 
nence, but when the Democratic, Populist, and Silver parties 
agreed in declaring for the free and unlimited coinage of gold 
and silver at the present legal ratio of 16 to 1, without wait- 
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ing for the aid or consent of any other nation, the Repub- 
licans found it impossible to confine discussion to the tariff 
issue. In fact, the silver question soon absorbed public 
attention to such an extent that it became practically the 
sole political topic considered throughout the country. People 
discussed the present legal status of the silver dollar, the 
various laws affecting silver, the amount of production, the cost 
of production, etc., etc. “To the world at large this nation pre- 
sented the interesting and inspiring sight of seventy millions of 
people thinking out their own salvation. Men who had never 
spoken in public before became public speakers ; mothers, wives, 
and daughters debated the relative merits of the single and the 
double standards ; business partnerships were dissolved on account 
of political differences ; bosom friends became estranged ; families 
were divided—in fact we witnessed such activity of mind and 
stirring of heart as this nation has not witnessed before for thirty 
years. Foreign newspapers daily reported the progress of the 
campaign and students of political economy came from Europe to 
obtain a closer view of the struggle. It is probable that the 
money question has been studied within the last four months by 
more people than ever before in all the history of the world sim- 
ultaneously engaged in its consideration. And what was the 
result of that study ? Temporary defeat, but permanent gain 
for the cause of bimetallism. It is a significant fact that the 
silver sentiment was strongest where the question had been 
longest considered. In the West and South, where the people had 
been actively engaged in the discussion of bimetallism for several 
years, the majority favored the restoration of the money of the 
Constitution. In the Eastern States where, until recently, there 
was practically no general consideration of the money question, 
the gold sentiment was strongest. There, the people had, up to 
the opening of this campaign, heard only one side. In those States 
both parties were against free coinage ; nearly all the leading news- 
papers were against it; the banking interests were against it ; the 
corporations were against it; and it was also opposed by those 
influential members of society who live under the influence of the 
financial and corporate interests. 

Until the Democratic National Convention adopted an em- 
phatic declaration in favor of free coinage at 16 to 1, our side of 
the question had few defenders in the Eastern States. After the 
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convention adjourned, the Democratic party in the East was re- 
organized, new men were piaced in control, and the work of edu- 
cation was commenced. The result, instead of being discourag- 
ing, is full of encouragement. When before has a great cause 
made such rapid progress in so short a time as bimetallism has 
made in the Eastern States? When has more real heroism been 
displayed than has been displayed there this year? If any one 
thinks that the fight for bimetallism is over, let him ask himself 
when a single defeat ever disheartened such men as those who 
have this year advocated free, unlimited, and independent coin- 
age? When men’s convictions are so strong that they will face 
political defeat without flinching, defy financial despotism, and 
risk social ostracism in behalf of a cause, they do not surrender 
because they lose one battle. 

It must be remembered further that we fought against great 
odds in the Middle States also. The Democratic party in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota declared against silver in the conventions 
which sent delegates to Chicago. In Michigan the convention 
was nearly equally divided on the money question, and there was 
a bitter contest within the party in Iowa, Indiana, and Ohio. In 
Illinois we were at a great disadvantage because the influence of 
the Chicago press was thrown almost entirely against free coinage, 
and this influence pervaded nearly all the States of the Upper 
Mississippi Valley. 

Throughout the entire Union the trusts, corporations, and 
banking interests were for the most part organized against silver, 
and these interests could act in concert on a moment’s notice, 
while prompt co-operation was difficult, if not impossible, among 
the masses. The campaign did not afford sufficient time to bring 
clearly before the people an important truth which investigation 
must reveal, namely, that on the money question the interests of 
the money-owning classes are not identical with the interests of 
the wealth-producing classes. A dollar which increases in pur- 
chasing power is an advantage to those who trade in money and 
to those who hold fixed investments, but it is an injury to those 
who owe money and must purchase it with the proceeds of toil. 
It must be evident, therefore, that the people familiarly known 
as financiers cannot be trusted to frame a financial policy for the 
whole people unless they are entirely free from the selfishness 
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mankind. Money loaners have never been known to advocate 
laws reducing the legal rate of interest ; why should they be ex- 
pected to advocate a financial system which will stop the appre- 
ciation of money ? 

The advocates of free coinage have asserted that the gold 
standard is a conspiracy organized by the great financiers of the 
world to lessen the volume of the world’s standard money for the 
double purpose, first, of raising the purchasing power of a given 
quantity of money, and, second, of making it easier to corner the 
supply of standard money. The advocates of free coinage be- 
lieved the charge when they made it, and they believe it still. 
Inspired by the conviction that they are laboring in behalf of a 
large majority of the people, not only here, but throughout the 
world, they will continue their fight, confident that four more 
years of experience will convince many who have thus far re- 
sisted argument. 

Some of our opponents, rejoicing in victory, are attempting 
to cry down any further consideration of the money question. 
They complain that agitation disturbs business, and they ac- 
cuse the advocates of free coinage of stirring up discontent, The 
violent epithets used by some of the worshippers of gold recall the 
story of the London fish-wife who was remonstrated with for 
abusingan cel. She justified her language by saying that the 
eel would not keep still while she was skinning it. Those who 
suffer because of the gold standard can hardly be expected to 
keep quiet and look pleasant while the injury continues. Hard 
names do not relieve their sufferings. They too want confidence 
restored, but it must be a confidence that their condition will be 
improved—not that their lot will be made still harder. 

Agitation is the only means by which wrong can be redressed 
under our form of government. The man who denounces agita- 
tion simply opposes the discussion of a public question, and the 
man who attempts to put a stop to the discussion of a public 
question confesses his hostility to our form of government. Ina 
nation where the people govern, they must be free to consider 
any subject which concerns their welfare. Those who are dis- 
posed to suppress any further agitation upon the money question 
should remember that the opponents of bimetallism have always 
been ready to agitate whenever they desired to secure legislation. 
During his first administration, Mr. Cleveland recommended the 
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suspension of coinage under the Bland Act—those who supported 
him were not afraid of disturbing business then. During his 
second term he succeeded in securing the repeal of the purchas- 
ing clause of the Sherman Law—the Boards of Trade, the Cham- 
bers of Commerce, the financiers and the gold standard press did 
not hesitate to disturb business then. All legislation tempo- 
rarily disturbs business toa greater or less extent, and yet the 
Democrats (the gold Democrats included) commenced agitating 
for the repeal of the McKinley Tariff Act as soon as it became a 
law, and the Republicans (the gold Republicans included) com- 
menced agitating for the repeal of the Wilson Tariff Act as soon 
as it became a law. The New York Reform Club was organized 
for the purpose of agitation; it first agitated against the protect- 
ive tariff and then against bimetallism. The Home Market Club 
was organized to carry on an agitation against tariff reform. I 
mention these instances to show that the people who now 
oppose agitation against the gold standard have always been will- 
ing to agitate when they were not satisfied with existing legisla- 
tion. 

Those who regard this election as a conclusive settlement of 
the question at issue should recall the recent political history of 
the United States. The exact vote cannot be given at the time 
this article is written, but it is so close that a change of less than 
thirty thousand votes, properly distributed over several States, 
would overcome the Republican majority in the electoral college. 
The vote was so nearly even in Kentucky, South Dakota, and 
Wyoming that a change of one thousand votes either way would 
‘change twenty electoral votes. On the basis of the electoral vote, 
therefore, there is nothing to guarantee permanence in the vic- 
tory for the gold standard. But even if the Republican triumph 
was more sweeping than the figures at present indicate, it would 
not settle the next campaign. In the past, parties have often re- 
covered quickly from what seemed overwhelming defeat. In 
1872 Mr. Greeley was defeated, and yet in 1876 Mr. Tilden was 
believed by the Democrats to have been elected. Mr. Blaine was 
defeated in 1884, and yet Mr. Harrison was elected in 1888, The 
Republican victory of 1888 was quickly followed by the Demo- 
cratic victory of 1890 and the election of President Cleveland two 
years later. The election of President Cleveland by a large 
majority in 1892 was followed two years later by an enormous 
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Republican victory. The changes which have taken place in the 
past indicate the possibilities of the future. There is only one 
prophecy which can be made with certainty of fulfilment, and 
that is, that the American people will study a subject until they 
understand it and will then settle it. Changes of opinion will go 
on until the best solution of every question is found. Our form 
of government is based upon the theory that the people are capa- 
ble of self-government. This theory is, in my judgment, well 
founded. The people have both the intelligence and the patri- 
otism to select and to secure for themselves those policies which 
are best. They are now engaged in an effort to discover and 
secure a satisfactory financial policy, and it would be a reflection 
upon them to say that they would permanently accept an unsatis- 
factory policy. Experience plays an important part in the settlement 
of public questions. That financial and industrial conditions are 
unsatisfactory at this time, no one denies. The advocates of free 
coinage have insisted that these conditions are largely due to the 
gold standard. They insist that falling prices are but an evidence 
that gold is rising, and they assert that the rise in the purchas- 
ing power of an ounce of gold is due to legislation which has in- 
creased the demand for gold. The Republicans, on the other 
hand, have blamed the Wilson bill for the present hard times 
and have promised to restore prosperity by opening the mills. 
The next four years will determine whether the Republican prom- 
ises can be fulfilled. 

In 1890, in a report which accompanied his tariff bill Mr. Mc- 
Kinley said: ‘*That there is widespread depression in this 
industry (agriculture) to-day, cannot be doubted.” This admis- 
sion was made after the country had had thirty years of protective 
tariff. This depression in agriculture is more widespread and 
acute to-day than it was six years ago. In the same report Mr. 
McKinley said: ‘‘ This great industry (agriculture) is foremost 
in magnitude and importance in our country. Its success and 
prosperity are vital to the nation. No prosperity is possible to 
other industries if agriculture languish.” He was correct in 
asserting that prosperity must begin with the farm. The farmer 
has suffered because the price of agricultural products has fallen, 
while taxes, debts, and many other fixed charges have not fallen 
in the same proportion. His total income has decreased while 
his necessary expenditures have stubbornly refused to de- 
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crease, and he has been compelled to economize in his living 
expenses. The President-elect recognized this fact in 1890 
because he said in the report above referred to: ‘ We do not 
believe that our people, already suffering from low prices, can or 
will be satisfied with legislation which will result in lower prices.” 
In the late campaign the laboring men have been told that low 
prices are an advantage to them, while the farmers have been 
pointed to the advantage of higher prices. It is going to be very 
difficult for the incoming administration to secure higher prices 
for the farmer and lower prices for the wage-earner. It must be 
remembered also that the financiers have denounced as dishonest 
any dollar which falls in purchasing power. Will the advocates 
of a gold standard try to raise prices and thus, according to 
their own language, become repudiators ? Will they be willing 
to have debts paid with dollars which will buy less than the dollars 
borrowed ? If, on the other hand, the maintenance of the gold 
standard results in a continuation of low prices, or, as bimetal- 
lists believe, in still lower prices, then the condition of the 
farmer will become worse than it has been in the years just past. 

If our opponents imagine that the bimetallists will be easily 
defeated in 1900, let them remember that thousands of Republi- 
cans have been held to that party this year by the pledge that 
their party will try to secure international bimetallism. If the 
party did not intend this pledge to be relied upon, why was it 
inserted ? If Republicans have relied upon it, will they not be 
disappointed when the four years pass without a successful 
effort to secure co-operation on the part of European nations ? 
We have charged that international bimetallism was not seri- 
ously contemplated by those who wrote the Republican plat- 
form, and that the pledge was made to deceive the voters; the 
next few years will sustain or disprove our charge. 

The gold standard Democrats cannot do as much harm in 
1900 as they have done this year. At Chicago they advocated a 
financial plank almost identical with the one adopted by the Re- 
publicans. They declared that free coinage would interfere with 
international bimetallism, toward which, they added, all efforts 
should be directed. The fact that the gold Democrats, whose 
devotion to international bimetallism approached the pathetic so 
long as they were members of the Chicago Convention, forgot all 
about it when they reached Indianapolis, illustrates the lack of 
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candor which has all along characterized the advocates of the 
gold standard. During the last three months the gold Demo- 
crats have gone up and down the land loudly declaring their af- 
fection for Democratic principles, while they have striven to 
undo all that Jefferson and Jackson labored to accomplish ; and 
in order to give a touch of humor to their campaign they pre- 
fixed the word ‘‘ National” to the word ‘‘ Democrat,” although 
they neither expected nor desired their ticket to carry a single 
county in the entire nation. They used their party organiza- 
tion for the purpose of misleading others, while they themselves 
spared no effort to secure the success of the Republican ticket. 
They cannot disguise themselves again. 

This year many employees were either directly or indirectly 
compelled to support the Republican ticket. To even a greater 
extent the creditor classes coerced the debtors. Coercion and 
intimidation will not be supported by public opinion. If the 
employer has a right to control the vote of his employee, then he 
should be made secure in that right by legislation which will 
prevent independence upon the part of the employee. If, on the 
other hand, the employer has no right to control the vote of his 
employee, then any attempt to do so must arouse public indigna- 
tion. If the creditor has a right to control the vote of the debtor, 
then he, too, should be so protected by law that the debtor can- 
not evade him. If, on the other hand, he has no right to control 
the vote of the debtor, then any attempt to do so cannot be de- 
fended before the American people. 

The contest for financial independence will go on. ‘An 
American financial policy for the American people” will still be 
the motto of those who have in this campaign advocated the free 
coinage of silver on equal terms with gold. We entered the con- 
test with a disorganized army ; we emerge from it a united and 
disciplined force without the loss of a soldier. We are ready for 
another contest. We shall watch legislation, discuss every move- 
ment made by the enemy and keep before the public the princi- 
ples for which we contend. We believe that we are right, and, 
believing that right will finally triumph, we face the future firm 
in the belief that bimetallism will be restored. 

W. J. Bryan, 


A PROBLEM OF ARIDITY. 


BY C. M. HARGER. 


THE West is harvesting the fruitage of the seed sown in the 
boom time of seven and eight years ago. The burdens entailed by 
that spasm of speculation upon the prairies have never ceased to 
trouble, but the time has come when they represent more than 
mere uneasiness in the management of debts. The situation con- 
stitutes a problem that calls for the most careful and skilful 
treatment in order that the investors, as well as the settlers who 
were so willing to bond themselves, may be protected. Thou- 
sands of investors are carrying over-due loans, wondering what to 
do—whether to bring suit for recovery or to credit the loss to “* ex- 
perience.” On the other hand there are many Western communi- 
ties that are embarrassed by the burden of indebtedness and tax- 
ation, and are as eager to discover a way out of their difficulties 
as are the people at the other end of the line. They find them- 
selves without the means to meet the obligations which they in- 
curred when it was supposed that every hamlet would be a city 
and every farm a town “addition.” The problem is a serious one, 
and it is felt to be so in manya home where the savings of years 
are tied up in the investment ‘‘ out West.” 

The decrease in values in the far West is almost inconceivable 
to one who has not been through the change from inflation to 
depression. Hundreds of prairie cities are finding their real 
estate almost unsalable. ‘They were once so sure of being the 
centres of the business life for a large surrounding country that 
the fall is beyond their comprehension. A sale of the assets of 
a Central Kansas bank that failed in 1889 was held the other 
day, and many lots in Western town additions that had been a 
part of the bank’s assets were sold to the highest bidder for thirty 
cents apiece. They had been appraised at $70 each when the 
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bank failed ; but, as they were on the outskirts of a place that 
had lost its grip on prosperity, they had nothing to keep them 
above the level of farm land. Farms in the western part of Ne- 
braska and Kansas are in the same condition. They are not 
salable except where they can be combined into large ranches, 
and where the owners are possessed of clear titles. Thousands 
of these are owned in the East under the deed of a sheriff, through 
the process of foreclosure. The loans that were made on them in 
the haleyon days are past due, and the mortgagees have taken 
their own. 

What of the dwellers on these lands? They have gone. 
When the crops did not grow they packed up their belongings, 
mortgaged their claims to the limit, and started for that Mecca 
of the unsuccessful Westerner—‘‘ back East to the wife’s folks.” 
Here is the record of some of the counties in Western Kansas, 
showing the population in 1887 and in the present year: 


A 1896. 

2,716 494 
2,891 1,046 
2,552 688 
2, 1,432 


This is a condition that tells its own story. It is eloquent 
of broken hopes and of longing that was unsatisfied. The trav- 
eller who drives over the plains sees the farms deserted and the 
sod-houses, looking like exaggerated prairie-dog huts, standing 
here and there, telling where some family tried to make a home 
and failed. The fields that were tilled while the rains came and 
afterward, as long as the settler could stay and live on hope, are 
degenerating to the old-time wildness. The hunters rejoice, 
for the game is coming back to the far Western plains. 

This has all resulted, not from the lack of effort, but from the 
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fact that not enough water has fallen in the Western third of 
Kansas and Nebraska to make the crops grow. That is the 
whole matter. It is not bad judgment or politics that was 
driven these thousands out of the Eden that they had sought, 
but the failure of crops. Kansas has lost a quarter of a million 
in population in this way, and the fact has exerted a depressing 
influence on those who remain. It is the difference between the 
rising and the falling tide. The loss has occurred entirely in the 
Western counties, for the Eastern part of the State has in the past 
year gained 18,000 in population, while the State as a whole has 
gained only 1,900, although the births outnumbered the deaths 
by several thousands. 

The people of the West are the bravest on earth in their fight 
to make homes and amass a competence, but they have to realize 
the situation. One city in Kansas has issued a circular, saying 
that the town is unable to pay its indebtedness and the valuation 
is decreasing at so rapid a rate that it will be necessary to have a 
concession from those who hold the bonds of the town, or to 
move out and start another city near by the site of the old one. 
The circular quotes figures to show the condition of the munici- 
pality, and it is not worse than that of many a town on the front- 
ier. ‘There are places where there is not a dweller in one-tenth 
of the houses, where the ten-thousand dollar schoolhouse is empty, 
the expensive city hall is without an inhabitant, and the double 
brick and frame stores are the shelter of the beasts of the plain. 
These are the towns out on the prairie where there should never 
have been a town. 

Then there are counties where the people are at their wits’ 
end to find a way out of the difficulty into which they have been 
led by the reckless manner in which they have voted bonds and 
adopted expensive customs and luxuries. One county in Kansas 
has issued a notice to its creditors. It says that the land is as- 
sessed for more than it is worth and that the people will not pay 
taxes on it. This year more than two-fifths of the county was 
sold for taxes as delinquent. There were ngarly three thousand 
pieces of real estate put up at auction, while the tax rate is five 
per cent. on the valuation. This county frankly says that the 
only way out of its predicament is for the bondholders to consent 
that the debts shall be reduced and put ata point that can be 
reached by the people. This is another case where there has 
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been too extravagant living in the past ; and the people are pay- 
ing the penalty for it. The valuation in this county has fallen 
off $900,000 since 1888, and the population has fallen from 9,000 
to 5,000. The circular, which is sent out by the County Com- 
missioners, closes thus: ‘‘ Our condition is this : more taxes, less 
value ; less value, higher rates; higher rates, personal property 
leaves; personalty leaves, population goes; population gone, 
business stops ; business stops, the land is yours and what will 
you do with it ?” 

This is the serious question that faces the semi-arid region of 
the West, and upon its answer depends the prosperity of thou- 
sands of brave men and women and their families. They have 
tried faithfully to make the life on the plains a success, and the 
result is not what they expected. But, on the other hand, the 
result to the investor has been disappointing. There is on his 
part a keen feeling that there has been mismanagement by the 
farmer—but he has not been out on the prairie. He has not 

‘seen the crops fail because of drought. He has not seen the 
clonds roll up in the northern sky at twilight, night after night, 
and then go back without the falling of a drop of the needed 
rain. 

Much is hoped from irrigation, but that cannot do everything. 
The commission appointed by the State of Kansas to investigate the 
outlook for the irrigation interests has its report ready. It shows 
how the western third of the State has in some sections an abun- 
dance of water for the moistening of crops, but says that the 
farmers do not know how to use the supply. They are too eager 
to make a showing, and they will not irrigate a small area on 
which they could make a success, for they want to have a large 
quantity of land under ditch. One farmer confessed that he 
knew that he had water enough to irrigate only five acres, but 
he tried to wet ten. “I thought if I couldn’t irrigate ten 
acres I wouldn’t have any,” was his answer to the inquiry as to 
his foolishness. 

About 2,500 plants are in operation, however, in Kansas alone, 
and these are on the average furnishing the living of five persons 
each. This means that there are over 12,000 people provided 
for, and they can be depended upon not to ask for seed-wheat 
or to petition the Legislature for help. The leader of the com- 
mission, however, says that in his opinion the western part of the 
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State cannot be used for general agriculture, as that part of the 
State is more suitable for the stock-raiser and the ranchman. 
The farmers who are trying to live there by crop-raising alone must 
go. The man with the hoe is out of his element unless he can 
turn into the ditch plenty of water. This can be done only in 
circumscribed sections, but indeed the supply of moisture is not 
of the best anywhere. Up in the mountains and in the foot- 
hills they are taking the water for their great irrigation enter- 
prises before it can reach the people of the plains. 

So the investor is confronted by the peculiar condition of 
having his money tied up where he cannot get it, and where the 
security is not what he wants. The plan that has been proposed 
by the commissioners of some of the counties that are in debt, 
that the mortgagees be generous and scale down the indebted- 
ness, and that the debtors then refund the amount and start 
over again, is in many cases the only way out of the situation, 
and the outlook is such that there seems to be profit in the pro- 
ject. The West must have this problem solved in some way be- 
fore that part of it which lies on the eastern slope of the Rockies 
is to reach its full fruitage. There are no opportunities for the 
adoption of new laws that will make the settlement of this sec- 
tion more suitable to the nature of the climate. This was tried 
and the ‘‘ timber culture” laws were adopted. The result is that 
here and there on the bleak plains are scanty growths of cotton- 
woods that have the appearance of being stunted in their birth, 
and are battling with the fierce winds as only the unnourished 
tree can battle. The climate which was to be changed’ by the 
trees has not changed, and the farmers, when they have obeyed 
the injunctions of the law, and secured a title to their claims, 
plow up the timber and put the land into kafir corn. 

The western third of Kansas lost thirteeen thousand people 
last year ; Nebraska’s western third nearly as many, and thou- 
sands had gone before that. Those who remain recognize that 
there is before them a serious question. That is: Shall we try it 
again or go? If we try it again, upon what basis shall the trial 
be made? The old one of undiversified farming has failed. 
Debts have been assumed. Payment is due. How shall the new 
beginning be made? This is the problem of the West to-day. 


CHARLES MorEAU HARGER. 
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OUR TRADE WITH SOUTH AMERICA. 


BY THEODORE C. SEARCH, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS. 


INTEREST in the development of foreign trade in American 
manufactures has been greatly stimulated during the past two 
years by the lessened demand for goodsat home. Manufacturers 
have found the capacity of the home market insufficient to 
absorb their normal output, and the only avenue of relief has 
presented itself in an enlarged export trade. Concurrently with 
this diminished home demand has come a marked shrinkage in 
the prices of material and in wages, with a consequent reduction 
in the cost of manufacture. The result of these two conditions 
—need for new markets and ability to compete with foreign 
manufacturers—is manifest from the figures of the export trade 
of the United States for the year ended June 30, 1896. During 
that period the exports of American manufactured products 
exceeded by $45,000,000 the exports of similar goods for any 
other yearly period. The increase of exports from $183,595,743 
worth of manufactured products in 1894-5 to $228,489,893 in 
1895-6 is nearly double the gain in any previous year. With the 
exception of the period of the Civil War, when the lessened ex- 
port of cotton increased the percentage of manufactured prod- 
ucts in the total exports, the proportion of manufactures in the 
aggregate of the foreign sales of American goods never was so 
large as in the year just closed. In the twelve months ended 
June 30, 1896, 26.47 per cent. of the exports from the United 
States consisted of manufactured products, against 23.14 per 
cent. in 1894-5 and 21.14 per cent. in 1893-4. 

It is evident from these statistics of our export trade during 
the fiscal year just ended, as well as from the heavy outward flow 
of goods from all our ports at the present time, that efforts to 
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secure footholds in foreign markets have been peculiarly 
aggressive during the past year. There is further evidence of 
this in the unusual number of American manufacturers who 
have spent the past summer abroad, not in pleasure, but in the 
pursuit of business. It was remarked a few weeks ago by the 
editor of one of the leading technical papers that nearly every 
prominent American maker of machine tools had been in Europe 
during the summer in quest of orders. I presume that there has 
been a proportionate activity in other branches of industry 
which are able to compete for foreign trade. 

In all this aggressive movement to secure for the United 
States a larger share of the trade of the outer world, probably 
nothing has been so significant of the practical determination of 
American business men as the recent tour of investigation in 
South America by a commission representing the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, A dozen representative manufacturers 
left their business for three months and journeyed 20,000 miles 
to study the conditions of trade in Brazil, Uruguay, and the 
Argentine Republic, to find out the requirements of the markets 
of those countries and to ascertain the possibilities of a larger 
trade in American products. It is difficult to convey an adequate 
idea of the intense interest with which this mission was regarded 
in South America, and the powerful stimulus it has given to the 
consideration of all questions bearing upon the trade relations be- 
tween the United States and the countries to the south of us 
The members of this party were received everywhere with over- 
whelming hospitality, and nothing was left undone by public 
officials and business men in Brazil, Uruguay and the Argentine 
to make completely successful and satisfactory the investigations 
undertaken by the committee. All this has disected public 
attention strongly toward South America as a possible market for 
greater quantities of American merchandise, and has created an 
eager demand for more information about South America and 
South American conditions and trade. What has been learned 
by this Committee of the National Association of Manufacturers 
will add much to the store of information of this character. 

Consideration of the conditions and the possibilities of South 
American trade naturally resolves itself intoa few practical ques- 
tions concerning the extent of the foreign trade of the South 
American countries, the distribution of this trade among the 
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various nations, the share of the United States in this commerce 
and the means by which that share can be increased. 

The aggregate trade of South America with Europe, England, 
and North America amounts to close upon $700,000,000 per 
annum. Assome of the South American republics gather no 
complete statistics of imports and exports, and as the figures of 
others are defective, it is difficult to deal accurately with the 
foreign commerce of these countries. I have taken, therefore, 
as the basis for my statistical deductions, the figures compiled by 
the United States Treasury Department—evidently from the re- 
ports of various nations dealing with South America—and pub- 
lished in the Monthly Summary for April, 1896. From these 
figures I have made up the following table to show the trade of 
the principal nations with South America in 1894. Trade be- 
tween the various South American countries, which forms a large 
total, is omitted in this statement. 


TRADE OF THE PRINCIPAL NATIONS WITH SOUTH AMERICA, 1894. 
(Imports from and Exports to South American Countries.) 


Countries. Imports. Exports. Total. 
$157,979,961 $96,591,768 $254,571,729 
Argentine 123,956,158 57,067,950 
Chili 900, 23,438,948 

26 10,771,920 
14.665, 159 


Ecuador 5,739, 2,906,708 8,646,437 
Other S. A. countries........... 5,769, 151 2,978,626 8,747,777 


$430,199,460 $239,754,602 


Brazil and the Argentine Republic together transact two- 
thirds of the trade between South America and the principal 
nations, the proportion being about the same in the imports, 
exports, and total. Brazil furnishes at present by far the largest 
market in South America for European, British, and American 
goods, taking two-fifths of the imports, and participating to 
nearly the same extent in the export trade of the Southern con- 
tinent. 

It is of more immediate interest to the business men of the 
United States, however, to study the distribution of South 
America’s foreign trade among the various countries that par- 
ticipate in this commerce. To show this I have compiled from 
the source already indicated a table which gives imports from 
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and exports to South America by each of the principal nations, 
with the percentage of the trade transacted by each country. 
This statement is as follows : 


TRADE OF THE PRINCIPAL NATIONS WITH SOUTH AMERICA, 1894. 
(Imports from and exports to South America.) 


Percentage. 
Countries. Imports. | Exports. ee Ss 
Im-| Ex- 
ports. ports, 


United States $100,147,107| 982,644,450| 29.97 | 13.68 
United Kingdom...| 83,492,064] 97 180,610,703} 19.40 
Austria-Hungary.. 10,829,964) 2.20 
Belgium 483 ,6: 45,135,912] 8.93 
Denmark 54 1,243,915) 
France............' 84,939,é 909 , 8 134,849,100} 19.80 
Germany 118.300,518) 19.46 
Ital 15,135,060} 1.26 
17,548,548) 8.65 

5,966,715 10,166, 748| 1.37 

888,420, 1,077,360} .20 

872,392] 1,392,285] 2,264,677] .20 
$490,109, $299, 754,002 $60,954,062 100 
from this table that while the United 
States is the largest buyer of South American products, taking 
$15,000,000 more than any other country and nearly one-fourth 
of all that goes to Europe, England and America, there is no 
proportionate reciprocity in the trade; for South American coun- 
tries buy more largely of Great Britain, Germany and France 
than of the United Statcs.: This disproportion in our trade with 
South America is due to the fact that we are a nation of coffee 
drinkers. Take out of qur imports from South America the 
$70,000,000 worth of coffee that we buy, and our trade in that 
direction at once assumes a properly balanced condition, with 
imports and exports about equal. 

Great Britain and Italy are the only nations that have any- 
thing of a balance on the right side in their South American 
trade, the only countries that are able to sell more than they buy 
there. England dominates the South American markets by vir- 
tue of vast investments of British capital, by the enjoyment of 
cheap and speedy ocean transport and by abundant facilities for 
international banking. Add to these advantages a low cost of 
manufacture and a studious regard for the peculiar requirements 
of each country’s trade, and it is not difficult to understand why 
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England sells to South America three dollars’ worth of goods 
for every dollar’s worth we can sell there. Italy’s South Ameri- 
can trade, though only one-twelfth as large as Great Britain’s, 
shows a large excess of exports over imports. This is due first 
of all to sentimental considerations—the existence of a large 
Italian immigrant population. in the River Plate countries look- 
ing to the mother country for supplies. The Italian steamship 
lines running direct to the principal South American ports, and 
the Italian banking houses in the great trade centers of South 
America, aid mightily in developing trade with Italy. Germany 
and France each buy as much as England in South America, but 
the one sells only half and the other about a third as much as 
Great Britain. 

Turning now to our own trade with South America, many 
suggestive facts present themselves as the figures are analyzed. 
Our enormous imports of coffee from Brazil, amouuting to 
$60,000,000 in the year ended June 30, 1895, and $55,000,000 in 
1896, not only give that country first place in the South Ameri- 
can trade of the United States, but also third and sometimes 
second rank among all the nations from which we buy. Only 
Great Britain and Germany sell more than Brazil to the United 
States. But while nearly one-tenth of our imports came from 
Brazil in the fiscal year just ended, not one-fiftieth part of our 
exports went to that country. Brazil sells to us and with the 
proceeds buys from England and France. What Venezuela buys 
from the United States is usually only about one-third of what 
we buy from that country, but our trade with the other South 
American countries shows a fairly equal balance of imports and 
exports. 

In the past forty-five years our trade with South America has 
grown from $30,170,160 to $145,170,224, nearly a five-fold in- 
crease. The total foreign trade of the United States has in- 
creased in the same period only about four times—from $399,- 
686,688 to $1,662,316,962. Exports from the United States to 
South America have increased in forty-five years from $9,750,576 
to $36,298,984. While there has been a large increase of imports 
into the United States from South America since 1890, there has 
been a considerable decrease in our exports in that direction, 
owing to the great collapse of British speculation in the Argen- 
tine ; but it is interesting to note that Great Britain has suffered 
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far more heavily than the United States in this respect. From 
1890 to 1894 our imports from South America increased from 
$90,006,144 to $L00,147,107, while our exports thereto decreased 
from $39,764,970 to $33,212,310. In the same period British 
imports from South America increased from $72,989,003 to $82,- 
734,672, and the exports dropped from $128,787,320 to $96,954,- 
526. Thus while England and the United States both increased 
their imports from South America by $10,000,000 during these 
four years, Great Britain lost $31,832,797 of export trade, or 
nearly twenty-five per cent., and the United States lost only 
$6,552,660, or about one-sixth. 

A little inquiry into the nature of our present exports to 
South America and the comparison of our trade with that of 
Great Britain in staple lines may be suggestive of directions in 
which the sale of our products in South America might be en- 
larged. The bulk of our present exports to South America con- 
sists of products which meet but little or no competition from 
other countries. In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1895, com- 
modities of this class figured in the exports of the United States 
to South America as follows: Flour, $4,563,905 ; petroleum, 
$3,203,217; hog products, $4,673,643 ; lumber, timber, etc., 
$2,784,319 ; a total of $15,224,084 out of exports aggregating 
$33,248,231. The extension of the trade in these products de- 
pends less upon the competion of other countries than upon the 
local conditions in South America, the tariffs imposed by the dif- 
ferent governments, and the treaty relations of the United 
States with those countries. 

Other American goods, the products of more advanced stages 
of manufacture are exported largely to South America. As 
Great Britain is our most formidable competitor, it is interesting 
to compare the exports of a few important items of manufactured 
articles from England and the United States to South America. 
The British figures are for the calendar year 1895, and the United 
States figures cover the fiscal year ended June 30, 1895. 


From From 

United United 

States. Kingdom. 
Agricultural implements and machinery......... $1,313,744 $3,248,407 
Cotton cloths........ 3,475,823 303, 
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This table may properly be accepted as the key to the larger 
South American market which our manufacturers desire to reach, 
for it shows broadly the five general classes of merchandise in 
which we are making fair competition with England, but 
of which we are as yet furnishing only asmall share to the people 
of South America. It appears that the opportunity for the ex- 
tension of the export trade of the United States in South Amer- 
ica lies chiefly along the general lines indicated above. 

To follow up successfully the suggestion which is thus given, 
the manufacturers of the United States need certain information 
about the markets of South America, the classes of goods that 
are saleable there, the prices at which they are sold, the terms of 
credit, and the manner of payment, the names and standing of 
leading houses, and explicit information coucerning the peculiar 
requirements and conditions in each important market. If we 
hope to effect a material increase in our exports of manufactured 
products we must know more of the needs, manners, and cus- 
toms of foreign peoples than can be learned in hurried visits to 
the various countries. The success of British, Germans, French, 
and Belgians in extending their trade in foreign markets is due 
in large measure to their close personal contact with the pur- 
chasers. We must send our men to South America to live among 
prospective customers, to know and understand the people and 
obtain their friendship and confidence. Continuous, persistent, 
personal work is what will bring the quickest, largest, and most 
lasting enlargement of our trade abroad. 

We need better facilities for carrying our goods to foreign 
markets. The United.States is practically of no account in the 
ocean-carrying trade, and in many of the large ports of the world 
the American flag is almost unseen and unknown as an emblem 
of commerce. In fifty years our foreign commerce has increased 
from $227,497,313 to $1,662,316,962, but the total tonnage of 
our merchant marine engaged in foreign trade has decreased 
from 1,047,454 tons to 822,347 in the same time. With nearly 
eight times the foreign commerce we had half a century ago, we 
now have only four-fifths of the ocean-carrying tonnage we then 
had. More than two-thirds of our imports and exports formerly 
were carried in American vessels, while now but little more than 
a tenth of this trade is borne in our ships. Not only do the 
profits earned in transporting millions of dollars’ worth of mer- 
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chandise to and from our ports pass chiefly into the hands of 
foreign vessel owners, but the vessels themselves are built in 
foreign yards, giving employment to thousands of men in an 
industry which ought to be planted in our country. 

As in our ocean commerce, so also in our financial relations 
with other countries, we are dependent largely upon the services 
rendered by foreign interests. Particularly in our dealings with 
the nations to the south of us we are in urgent need of direct 
international banking facilities. We do $150,000,000 worth of 
business with South America in a year, and yetall our balances 
have to be settled through English or European banking houses. 
In the great trade centres of South America the English, the 
German, the French, and the Italian have their banks, but I 
think that I am right in saying that there is not an American 
* bank in all South America. Manifestly this is a serious hind- 
rance to our trade. 

The consular service of the United States ought to be of im- 
mense value in promoting foreign trade in American goods. It 
does render important service in this direction, but the whole 
system is subject to such evils and abuses that its efficiency is 
impaired and its value minimized. Until our consular service 
shall have been thoroughly overhauled, reorganized, and estab- 
lished upon a sound business basis it will never render to our 
foreign commerce the aid which it ought to give and which the 
commercial interests of other countries receive from their con- 
sular representatives. 

Enough has been said of the operation of the treaties of reci- 
procity, which were negotiated under authority of the Tariff Act 
of 1890, to demonstrate the advantage of the principle involved. 
Our experience with these treaties was satisfactory as far as it 
went ; but it came to an end too soon to show the full measure of 
advantages which had been gained by these international commer- 
cialagreements. Under a treaty of reciprocity our exports of 
flour to Brazil increased from an average of 705,000 barrels per 
annum to 892,000 barrels, but upon the abrogation of the treaty 
there was a drop to 775,000 barrels in 1895. A reduction in duty 
effected by a treaty of reciprocity with Germany increased our 
exports of flour to that country from 8,864 in 1891 to 200,719 
barrels in 1893, and 286,229 barrels in 1894; but upon the ter- 
mination of the treaty the exports fell to 256,650 barrels in 1895, 
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and 190,644 barrels in 1896, a loss of nearly 100,000 in two years. 
From 114,000 barrels in 1891 reciprocity swelled our flour exports 
to Cuba to 662,000 barrels in 1894. Then the treaty was annulled; 
Spain retaliated by imposing a heavy duty on our flour, and our 
exports to Cuba declined to 379,856 barrels in 1895, and only 
176,724 barrels in the year just ended. 

Mr. C. G. Jones, President of the Southwestern Winter 
Wheat Millers’ Association, asserted before the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Representatives, that the abro- 
gation of the treaty of commercial reciprocity had caused the 
merchant millers of the United States to lose the sale of 4,000,- 
000 barrels of flour, worth $16,000,000. To produce this in one 
year would require 135 mills with a daily capacity of 100 barrels 
each. 

The manufacturers of the United States want to have these 
treaties restored and new ones added. 

‘To my mind the most directly beneficial agency in securing 
foreign trade for our manufacturers is the display of our goods in 
the principal foreign markets. The actua! exhibition of a steam 
engine, of a line of shoe samples, of an assortment of hardware, 
or of a bicycle, is more effectual in impressing a possible pur- 
chaser than any amount of talk or printed matter—particularly 
if both of these be ina language unfamiliar to either buyer or 
seller. A sample warehouse, well stocked with saleable Ameri- 
can goods, and in charge of men thoroughly familiar with both 
the goods and the market, ought to give a powerful stimulus to 
the sale of American wares in any important centre of trade. 

Trade between the United States and the Latin-Ainerican 
countries is bound to develop steadily. Conditions were never 
so favorable to the extension of our commerce in that direction 
as at the present time. Whatever advantages we now possess 
for cultivating this trade are bound to increase rather than di- 
minish ; and to supply what we now lack in the way of informa- 
tion and facilities for transacting business is the problem that 
presses for immediate solution. The market offered by the coun- 
tries to the South of us is of vast magnitude and importance, and 
its needs and the possibilities can not safely be overlooked by the 
business man, the economist or the statesman of the United 
States. 


TuHeropors C. SEARCH. 


CURFEW FOR CITY CHILDREN. 


BY MRS. JOHN D. TOWNSEND. 


For more than thirty years the welfare of children in this 
country has been to me food for anxious thought. The awful 
precocity of youth and the criminal irresponsibility of parents, 
both alarmingly more glaring year by year, have so constantly 
been before me, that, when the query is made, ‘‘ Why do you 
endorse the Curfew ?” mentally I reply, ‘‘ How, with ‘ ears to hear 
and eyes to see,’ can any one question this movement and its 
necessity ”? 

As there is no denying that prevention of crime is better than 
its punishment, it is certainly best to begin with care for chil- 
dren. Their free and untrammeled life in this country is 
appalling. We havea foreign population who apparently believe 
that unlimited license is the definition of freedom. Where there 
are thirty-one nationalities in one school, as in this city, and 
other schools where hundreds of children hear English only dur- 
ing their hours of attendance, where there are evening class_- for 
men of all ages up to forty-five who have to be instructed in 
English in its most elementary forms, with such a large class 
unable to comprehend American conditions, is it wonderful that 
we are confronted with crime, in every form, among the youth 
of the country ? It seems appropriate to repeat what General 
Johu C. Fremont said to me ten years since: “‘ We should stop 
promiscuous immigration for thirty years, and allow for a 
generation of American children. Educated and intelligent 
immigrants, yes ; but ignorant and impoverished, no!” 

It is not only among the poor and uneducated that we find 
lack of parental responsibility. Educated people, with every 
advantage that money and position can give, are strangely 
neglectful in the home training of their children. They bring 
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their children up conventionally, but how many young men or 
young women have any idea of the responsibilities of life presented 
to them? Every girl should be educated in the belief that she 
may be a wife and mother, which, morally considered, are the 
most important positions in life for her; every boy should be 
given to understand that manhood brings with it responsibilities, 
and that the more elevated the position the graver the responsi- 
bility is. Home life should be made a strong point by fathers 
and mothers, and boys should be as carefully guarded and con- 
trolled as girls. 

With these convictions in mind, a newspaper announcement in 
January last of ‘‘ The Boys’ and Girls’ National Home and Em- 
ployment Association” attracted my attention and induced me 
to consider the question of the ‘‘ Curfew.” The announcement 
was to the effect that Col. Alexander Hogeland, of Lincoln, 
Neb., President of the association, had sent to the Governors 
of thirty-one States having winter legislatures, five bills regulat- 
ing crimes among youth. The bills called for no appropriations 
and contained the following provisions : 

(1.) The restoration to their homes of all truant and tramping 
youths found in any of the cities, towns,or villages of each State. 

(2.) The opening of free county intelligence offices in the 
office of the county clerk in each county. 

(3.) Protection of children in the homes of dissipated and im- 
moral parents. 

(4.) Imprisoning of youth, apart from old criminals. 

(5.) Providing that boys and girls and minor children in all 
cities, towns, and villages should be at their homes after night- 
fall. 

I noticed that New York was not one of the thirty-one States 
mentioned, and I wrote to Colonel Hogeland asking why he 
had so discriminated as to the States. It ended by his appointing 
me to represent the association in this State, and he forwarded 
documents to aid and instruct me in the undertaking. 

For months since I have watched the papers for evidence of 
that which I wished to ameliorate, if not cure, and have found 
abundant reasons for the work. In February last I sounded the 
first note in this State, which brought forth some hearty sympa- 
thy, some derision, and unbounded incredulity as to the possi- 
bility of accomplishing anything in this city. I have not been 
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discouraged, and I am daily adding to the evidence which 
demonstrates the necessity for decisive action. It has been a 
gruesome task, my search having been prolific in results. I have 
a collection from the daily journals of this year comprising 
records of ‘‘ child crime ” (sad juxtaposition of words) from the 
ages of six to twenty-one inclusive. 

I am well aware that Iam diverging from the exact subject 
of early hours for children, but no one can doubt that the crimes 
of older children have more or less connection with the street 
association of younger children in the night hours. Between six 
and fifteen years of age almost every known crime is committed 
in this city, and the period between sixteen and twenty-one 
seems to be the most fruitful of crime. A most potent reason for 
the prosecution of this work is the fact that the present youth 
may be the future legislators and government officials of this 
country. 

I have been told by one of our public-school ‘ attendance 
officers,” whose work it is to gather in the truant school chil- 
dren, that the mothers of such children are largely in favor 
of the Curfew. One old man said: ‘Indeed he should be 
thankful for anything that would keep his children in at night.” 
It has been suggested, through anonymous letters sent to me, 
that probably I have never had children of my own and conse- 
quently had no sympathy for others. Having brought up a fam- 
ily, my whole sympathy is for children and hence my active 
effort in this cause. 

Whether parental neglect arises from poverty, recklessness, 
or natural indifference, it is unnecessary to inquire; probably 
each contributes. The effect upon the children, however, is to 
deprive them of the home influence which in early life is invalu- 
able. The only remedy seems to be compulsory responsibility, 
as indicated by the Curfew Ordinance. And if it is necessary 
that such protection should be afforded to children in a city of 
one hundred and fifty thousand population, how much more is it 
desirable where the population is so much greater—so large a 
proportion of the children thereof having been surrounded by 


vice from birth. 
Beyond the advantages to the youth and right-thinking 


parents, the aid thus afforded to the police in the suppression of 
crime must be considered, as also the additional comfort afforded 
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to citizens who are compelled to be abroad at night, in being 
freed from the shocking sights and sounds which greet the eye 
and ear in many portions of our city. 

In the beginning of February last the Curfew Ordinance was 
established in Lincoln, Neb., meeting with favor from all 
classes. The Mayor and City Council heartily endorsed it ina 
set of attested resolutions, and recommended its introduction in 
every city in the United States. 

In June, 1894, I received a statement announcing that two 
hundred cities had adopted the Curfew, and that city officials, 
parents, school teachers, employers of youthful labor, and espe- 
cially chiefs of police were emphatic in their praise of its efficacy. 
Some of the sentiments expressed are as follows. 

The Chief of Police of Omaha reports: ‘‘It is now an easy 
matter to enforce home rules.” Chief Broder, of St. Joseph 
says: ‘‘ The adoption of the Curfew is an act of humanity to that 
class of fathers and mothers with boys and girls who defy home 
restraint, and it will prevent crime and save taxes.” Employers 
of labor say they get better work because better hours are kept. 
School teachers testify they get better work for the same reason. 
Chief of Police Melick, of Lincoln, Neb., says that ‘‘ after the 
Curfew was in force a few weeks, arrests for disorderly conduct 
and truancy fell off fully seventy-five per cent.”; and he adds: 
**I cannot see why any city government in the country should 
hesitate to enact the ordinance.” The Mayor of North Platte, 
Neb., says: ‘‘In the two years we have had the Curfew we have 
sent no children to the Reform School, whereas before that we sent 
quite a number.” Colonel Hogeland says: ‘‘ The size of a city 
need not be any excuse for not enacting the Curfew Ordinance” ; 
and that ‘‘it can be enforced without additional expense.” In 
our own public schools we now employ twenty truant, or, as they 
are called, ‘‘ attendance officers,” at a cost to the city of over 
$20,000, and it is hard and constant work. 

New Jersey has now become interested in this work. In Mel- 
ville, Cape May, Salem, Elmer, Mount Holly, and other towns 
the matter is being investigated. In Trenton the Rev. George 
C. Maddock, Secretary of the State Penal Commission and 
Chaplain of the New Jersey State’s Prison, has inaugurated the 
movement. I have seen it stated that the question will be 
brought before the New Jersey Legislature this winter. The 
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State Charities Aid Association of New Jersey have taken itinto 
serious consideration. 

According to the statistics afforded by the Association in 1892, 
in eleven cities 13,000 policemen arrested 450,000 men, women, 
and children, at an expense of $20,000,000. Among an equal 
number of farmers there were not 5,000 arrests. 

Of the 13,000 boys and girls in reform schools in 1890, 98 per 
cent. went from cities, towns, and villages ; that is, from one-third 
of the population, as two-thirds resided on farms. 

Money is freely given and appropriated for the building and 
maintenance of States prisons, jails, poor-houses, work-houses, 
lunatic asylums, reformatories, truant farms, truant schools, and 
kindred institutions, people feeling righteous in the doing 
thereof. At the suggestion, however, of a measure whereby the 
necessity for these institutions may be lessened, we are met with 
apathy, or at least we have been until recently. 

The Curfew Ordinance places responsibility where it belongs, 
on the parents. 

This Association was incorporated at Washington in 1889. The 
members have held several conventions, and are now preparing 
to hold another in Cleveland next month. 

Judging from the list of subjects sent to me, which are to 
come under discussion, it seems as if nothing connected with the 
welfare of children had been forgotten, yet they still ask for sug- 
gestions from others. 

Much has already been accomplished by societies in New 
York inaugurated for the suppression of crime ; and were it not 
for the strength which may be afforded by them, it would indeed 
be a hopeless task to anticipate success in this movement here. 
The Society for the Suppression of Obscene Literature has done 
great work. Its power should be extended to the prevention of 
the sale of that kind of literature among children which, al- 
though not absolutely obscene, is calculated to breed and foster 
crime among them. 

As yet no definite action has been taken to bring this move- 
ment to the official notice of the authorities of this State or city. 
It has not been deemed wise to do so until a more thorough un- 
derstanding of it has been had with the public. It is sincerely 
to be hoped that our newspapers will aid it, and that the societies 
already existing will give assistance in furtherance of the design. 
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The great pioneer in the United States in the labor for pre- 
vention of crime—Edward Livingston—made the following re- 
mark as long ago as 1833 : 

‘To arrest the vicious before the profligacy assumes the 
shape of crime . . . will be found more effectual in 
the suppression of offences, and more economical, than the best 
organized system of punishment.” 

Yharles Loring Brace, who was so well known years ago in 
this city as a devoted worker among the children of the poor, in 
the introduction to his book, The Dangerous Classes of New 
York, says: ‘‘ The class of a large city most dangerous to its 
property, its morals, and its political life are the ignorant, desti- 
tute, untrained, and abandoned youth ; the outcast street-chil- 
dren grown up to be voters, to be the implements of demagogues, 
the ‘feeders’ of the criminals, and the sources of domestic out- 
breaks and violations of law.” 

Mrs. Joun D, TOWNSEND. 
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WHAT SHALL BE DONE ABOUT CUBA? 


BY MAYO W. HAZELTINE. 


WHEN Congress reassembles on the first Monday of this month 
one of the most urgent questions which it will be called on to 
consider will be why the President of the United States has 
failed to carry out the resolution passed by both Houses during 
their last session—the resolution to the effect that, in the judg- 
ment of Congress, the time had came to recognize the Cuban 
revolutionists as belligerents. It is possible that in his annual 
message Mr. Cleveland may be able to set forth reasons satisfac- 
tory to Congress for his failure to fulfil its wishes. Should, on 
the other hand, his reasons prove unsatisfactory, the whole 
Cuban question will be brought up anew, and Congress will have 
to determine what additional and more effective measures ought 
to be taken to secure the attainment of its purpose. Once more, 
then, the American people and their representatives at Washing- 
ton will have to ask themselves, first: Is the present revolution 
in Cuba morally justified ? and, secondly: Is it so far successful 
as to warrant our government in recognizing the independence, 
or, at all events, the belligerency of the Cubans? The first in- 
quiry will compel us to review very briefly the character of 
Spanish rule in the island, in its threefold aspects of a fiscal, a 
commercial, and an administrative régime ; the second inquiry 
will lead us to investigate the historical precedents for the inter- 
vention of the United States in Spanish-American affairs, and 
also to consider the special grounds for conforming to those 
precedents in the case of Cuba. 


Before exposing the three forms of officiel spoliation prac- 
tised by Spaniards in Cuba, we should forestall the possible re- 
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joinder that the native Cubans, being represented in the Parlia- 
ment at Madrid, are themselves partially responsible for the ex- 
isting abuses. The native Cubans are represented in the Cortes 
only in name. A considerable number of members are ostensi- 
bly allotted to the island, but these members are chosen under an 
electoral law deliberately framed to accomplish two objects; first, 
to reduce the number of voters, and, second, to give always a ma- 
jority to the European Spaniards sojourning in the island, 
although the latter represent only 9.3 per centum of the total 
population of Cuba. To these ends the law made the right of 
voting dependent on the payment of a very high poll tax, which 
proved the more burdensome as the ten years’ war had ruined the 
greater number of the Cuban proprietors. In these ways the 
electoral law succeeded in restricting the right of suffrage to only 
53,000 inhabitants in anisland which has a population of 1,600,- 
000 ; that is to say, to the derisory proportion of 3 per cent. To 
show how the law works, we may cite the municipal district of 
Guines, the population of which is made up of 12,500 
native Cubans, and only 500 Spaniards and Canary Islanders; ° 
nevertheless, on its electoral list one finds the name of 32 native 
Cubans and of 400 Spaniards. We can now understand why the 
number of native Cuban representatives in the Cortes, a body 
comprising 430 members, has never exceeded six, and has seldom 
exceeded three. The great majority of the so-called Cuban 
deputation has always consisted of Spanish Peninsulars; conse- 
quently, the ministers have always been able to command a pre- 
tended majority of Cuban votes, and thus to give a spurious 
appearance of acceptability to their legislative acts. Farcical, 
therefore, is Cuba’s participation in the work of the national 
legislation. We add that, through the contrivance of the law, or 
through irregularities committed in its application, the Cubans 
have been deprived also of their due representation in the local 
corporations. Thus, in 1891, the Spaniards predominated in 31 out 
of 37 ayuntamientos, or town councils,tin the province of Havana. 
In Guines, where, as we have said, there are 12,500 Cubans in its 
13,000 inhabitants, not asingle Cuban was to be found among its 
town councillors. At the same epoch there were only three 
Cuban deputies in the Provincial Deputation of Havana ; two in 
that of Matanzas, and three in that of Santa Clara. Finally, out 
of twenty governors of the province of Matanzas, only two have 
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been Cubans ; one of these was a professional bureaucrat, and the 
other was an army officer who had fought against his country. 
During the same period there has been only one native Cuban 
permitted to act as governor in the province of Havana, and he 
had spent almost the whole of his life in Spain. In the other 
provinces there has never been a governor who was born in the 
island. 

Now let us see what use Spain has made of the legislative and 
administrative powers which she has monopolized to the practi- 
cally total exclusion of the Cubans. Let us begin with the fiscal 
régime. The insurrection of 1868-78 brought about the abolition 
of slavery, and this, of course, involved a great economical dislo- 
cation. Prudence and good feeling would have dictated the policy 
of lightening the fiscal burdens of the island under such trying 
circumstances; on the contrary, the mother country overwhelmed 
the colony with enormous budgets, reaching in 1879 and 1880 as 
high a figure as $46,000,000. By 1893 the budgets had been cut 
down to $26,000,000, but the reduction was due, not to consider- 
ation for the taxpayers, but to necessity. The island had proved 
unable to meet the enormous exactions attempted. In 
1880 the deficit had reached the alarming sum of $20,000,- 
000; in 1883 it was nearly $10,000,000; the accumulated 
amount of all the deficits since 1878 is $100,000,000—so. 
vast has been the difference between the appropriations and 
the revenues. With such management, Cuba’s debt has 
increased at a rate which, compared with the island’s 
resources, seems fabulous. In 1868 the debt was $25,000,000. 
When the present war broke out, on February 24, 1895, it 
amounted to $190,000,000. On July 31, 1895, it was computed 
to have reached $295,000,000. Now, of course, it is far greater. 
The interest on this debt at the date last named, imposed a 
burden of $9.79 on each inhabitant. What this means will be 
evident, when we call to mind that the French people, the most 
overburdened with taxes on the earth, owe only $6.36 per inhabi- 
tant. Notacent of the enormous sum thus borrowed has been 
spent in Cuba, to advance the work of improvement and civiliza- 
tion. For what, then, has the debt been incurred? It includes 
a debt of Spain to the United States ; it includes the expense of 
Spain’s occupation of San Domingo in 1861; the cost of Spain’s 
invasion of Mexico ; the cost of her hostile expedition against 
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Peru ; money advanced to the Spanish Treasury during the recent 
Carlist wars ; and finally, all that Spain has spent to uphold its 
domination in Cuba, and to cover the lavish expenditures 
since 1868. 

Let us turn to the commercial and industrial regime, and 
inquire what Spain has done to promote or permit’ the develop- 
ment of wealth, and thus enable the Cubans to bear the 
monstrous burden of taxation. In view of the fact that Cuba 
produces almost exclusively for export, and imports almost every- 
thing she consumes, it is plain that all she asks of the mother 
country is that her output shall not be hampered with onerous 
regulations, nor her commercial relations obstructed ; it being for 
the obvious interest of the island to buy cheap where it suits her, 
and to sell her products at a profit. Spain has done the very 
opposite of what she should have done. She has treated tobacco 
as an enemy; she has loaded sugar with incessant imposts ; she 
has shackled with abusive excise duties the cattle-raising 
industry; she has thrown’ almost insuperable obstacles 
in the way of the mining industry. Nor is this all; 
she has stranded the colony in the network of a 
tariff which subjects Cuba to a ruinous monopoly on the part of 
the producers and merchants of certain regions of Spain. The 
duties which many foreign articles have to bear, when imported 
into Cuba, exceed by 2,000—and even 2,300—per cent. those borne 
by the corresponding Spanish products. For example, a hun- 
dred kilograms of knitted goods pay, if from Spain, $10.95 ; if 
from a foreign country, $195. A thousand kilograms of bags for 
sugar, when they are Spanish, pay $4.69; if they come from any 
other country they pay $82.50. A hundred kilograms of cassi- 
mere, if it is a Spanish product, pay $15.47 ; if foreign, $300. 

If, now, we pass to the bureaucratic form of spoliation, we ob- 
serve that in the budget of 1894-95, a budget amounting to $26,- 
411,000, only $756,925 were allotted to interior improvements ; 
all the rest went to pay the interest on the debt or the cost of the 
civil and military administration. Shameless and almost incred- 
ble is the extortion practised on a thinly-peopled and impover- 
ished island in the matter of official salaries. To the Governor- 
General of Cuba is given a salary of $50,000, besides a palace in 
Havana and a country house, servants, coaches, and a fund for 
secret expenses. The Director-General of the Treasury receives 
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a salary of $18,500. The Archbishop of Santiago and the Bishop 
of Havana get $18,000 each. The Commander-General of the 
naval station has $16,392 a year. The General ‘Segundo Cabo,” 
or second in conimand upon the island, and the President of the 
Audiencia receive $15,000 each. The Governor of Havana, and 
the Secretary of the general government, $8,000. The Major- 
Generals get $7,500 ; Brigadier-Generals $4,500, or, when in com- 
mand, $5,000; the Captains of the largest men-of-war receive 
$6,300 ; the captains of frigates, $4,560. Even government clerks 
of the first class obtain $5,000 each, and those of the second class 
$4,000. All these functionaries are entitled to free lodgings and: 
to domestic servants paid by the state. Below the officials men- 
tioned is a multitude of minor employees, all munificently pro- 
vided for. It is, in a word, far more lucrative to be employed 
by the Spanish colonial government in Cuba than to be an oflice- 
holder under the federal government at Washington. Lastly, it is 
in the office of the Minister of ‘‘ Ultramar,” or of the colonies— 
who resides in Madrid, and to whom $98,800 a year is assigned 
from the treasury of Cuba—that we find centering the saturnalia in 
which Spanish bureaucrats indulge at the expense of the plun- 
dered island. Sometimes through incapacity, but more often 
through outright dishonesty, the money wrung from the Cuban 
_ taxpayers is squandered at Madrid. Minister Romero Robledo 
took at one time (in 1892) a million dollars belonging to the 
Cuban treasury from the vaults of the Bank of Spain, and lent it 
to the Trans-Atlantic Company, of which he was a stockholder. 
Threatened with prosecution, he replied that, if prosecuted, all 
his predecessors from every political party would have to sit beside 
him in the dock. In June, 1890, a debate in the Cortes brought 
out the outrageous fact that $6,500,000 had been abstracted from 
the Caja de Depositos, although the safe was locked with three 
keys, each of which was in the possession of a different function- 
ary. Then was it also made known that through false vouchers 
for transportation, and fictitious bills for provisions, alleged to 
have been furnished during the ten years’ war in Cuba, the Cuban 
treasury had been robbed of $22,811,000. In March of the same 
year General Pando asserted that the thefts perpetrated through 
the issue of warrants by the Board of the Public Debt exceeded 
the sum of $12,000,000. Not one of the persons implicated in 
these disgraceful transactions has been punished. We recall, 
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finally, that in August, 1887, General Marin entered the Havana 
Custom House at the head of a military force, investigated the 
scandalous operations there carried on, and discharged every em- 
ployee. The act caused a great deal of noise, but not one of the 
officials was indicted, or suffered any further punishment. How 
could any of them be punished ? Every official, who comes to 
Cuba, has an influential patron at the Court of Madrid, for whose 
protection he pays with regularity. 

Is, at least, the administration of justice pure? Are the lives 
and properties of Cubans safe, even in time of peace ? The truth 
is that personal safety has long been a myth in Cuba. The civil- 
guard, or armed police, are the terror of the rural districts, and, 
while they are beating and murdering defenceless countrymen, 
notorious highwaymen are allowed to ply their trade unscathed. 
It has been asserted that no executions for political offenses have 
taken place since 1878, but this was because the government re- 
sorted to the simpler expedient of assassination. Frequent have 
been the mysterious deaths of Cubans, who had capitulated. To one 
of these deaths was due the uprising of Tunas de Bayamo in 1879; 
the assassination of Brigadier-General Vidal has been proved to 
have been committed in compliance with an order from the Spanish 
General Polavieja. The same Spanish General has acknowledged 
that in December of 1880 a large number of persons were arrested 
by his order in Cuba, and transported the same day and hour to 
the African Island of Fernando Po, After the last short insur- 
rection of 1879-80 it was a frequent occurrence for Cubans, who 
had capitulated under a solemn promise of amnesty, to be sent to 
the penal colonies of Africa. Are the honor and property of 
Cubans any safer than are their lives ? The very idea of a lawsuit 
frightens every honest Cuban. Nobody believes in the integrity 
or the independence of the judges ; they are considered, and con- 
sider themselves, mere political tools. Not only the Attorneys- 
general, but the presiding judges, receive their instructions at 
the Governor-general’s office. In spite of the provisions of the 
Constitution, imprisonments without warrant, and for an indefi- 
nite time, are common. Twice have the Governors of Cuba vio- 
lated the Constitution by establishing a special tribunal to deal 
with offences of the press. In the rare instances when a straight- 
forward and impartial judge has undertaken to deal justly witha 
case, in which the interests of influential people were involved, 
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he has been replaced by a more tractable member of the bench. 

In view of the facts above enumerated, it will scarcely be pre- 
tended that the insurrection of the Cubans is not justified. They 
have ten times as much cause to rebel as their fellow-subjects on 
the American mainland had in the first quarter of this century. 
They have a hundred times more provocation than had the 
thirteen English colonies in 1775. But let us not refuse to listen 
to the apologists for Spain. They tell us, first, that the insur- 
rection was unwarranted, because at the very hour when it broke 
out, Spain was about to give to Cuba the reforms which the 
islanders desired. They allege, secondly, that however bad may 
be the present condition of Cuba, the success of the revolution- 
ists would make it immeasurably worse. That success, they say, 
would be followed by a race war of extermination between 
the whites and the blacks, and the ultimate fate of Cuba 
would be the fate of Hayti. Let us examine these assertions, 
and let us begin with the last, because it can be disposed of in a 
sentence. When the negro uprising took place in Hayti, there 
were in the French-speaking portion of the island of Hispafiiola, 
16 blacks to one white ; there are at presentin the island of Cuba 
two whites for every colored person. So much for the danger of 
a race war, and the annihilation of the whites. Now for the al- 
legation that Spain had enacted, and was about to carry out in 
Cuba, the coveted reforms in administration, when the present 
rebellion began. The reference, of course, is to the scheme 
originally formulated by Minister Maura, but subsequently modi- 
fied by Minister Abarzuas and now known by his name. What 
does the Abarzuas project amount to? It in no wise changes 
the electoral law, which, as we have said, defranchises the vast 
majority of Cubans. It in no wise curtails the power of the 
bureaucracy. It would leave on the Cuban taxpayer the identi- 
cal burdens now weighing upon him, and it would give him no 
right to participate in the formation of the general budgets for 
the island. The Abarzuas law would do absolutely nothing but 
change the present Council of Administration, all the members of 
which are now appointed by the government, into a partially elec- 
tive body. Under this professed reform, one-half of the mem- 
bers of the Council are still to be appointed by the government, 
but the other half are to be chosen by qualified electors, 
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taxes. The Governor-General, however, is to have the 
right to veto all the resolutions of the Council, and to 
suspend at will all of the elective members. What is 
the Council, thus made up, and thus tied, hand and foot, 
empowered to do? It is authorized to form a kind of special 
budget embracing the small items now included in the general 
budget of Cuba under the head of Fomento or interior improve- 
ments. ‘To these items, as we have said, was allotted in the bud- 
get of 1894-95 exactly $746,925 out of $26,411,000. All the rest 
of the general budget of Cuba the state reserves for itself. In 
other words, the Council is to dispose of less than three per cent. 
of the revenues of Cuba, while the officials appointed in Madrid 
distribute, as at present, 97 per cent. The general budget would, 
as heretofore, be made up in Spain; there, too, the tariff laws 
would be enacted. Under the Abarzuas project, in fine, the 
Cubans would continue to be treated asa subjugated people; 
all the power would remain in the hands of the Spanish govern- 
ment and its delegates in Cuba, and all the influence attainable 
would be exercised by the Spanish residents. No wonder the 
Cubans repudiated the scheme. They would have been wanting 
in the instincts of self-preservation had they accepted from the 
mother country such a grotesque counterfeit of home rule. 


Il. 


The Cuban revolution, then, Was justified, ifever a revolution 
was. Has it attained such a measure of success that the revolu- 
tionists deserve, at least, to be recognized as belligerents, and 
would such a recognition be in accordance with the traditional 
policy of the United States ? Thereis no doubt that, although 
less than two years have elapsed since the rising in February, 
1895, the Cuban insurgents have overrun, and have continued to 
hold, a much larger tract of country than did their predecessors 
in the ten years’ war. During the greater part of that conflict, 
the rebellion was confined to the eastern provinces, and, although 
at times the insurgent forces entered the central portion of the 
island, the province of Pinar del Rio, lying west of Havana, was 
not once penetrated.” At present, the Spaniards control no con- 
siderable section of the island outside of the seaports and a few 
strongly fortified towns in the interior. The open country, to- 
gether with the villages and smaller towns, is almost wholly in 
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\ the power of the revolutionists. Two of the Cuban commanders, 
General Gomez and General Garcia, move at will through the 
eastern and central departments ; for some time not even an at- 
tempt has been made to cope with them. General Antonio 
Maceo is strongly entrenched among the mountains of 
the western province, and it remains to be seen 
whether Governor-General Weyler can manage to dislodge him. 
It is well-known that the revolutionists have organized a de facto 
government. They have adopted a constitution ; they have as- 
sumed a national name; they possess a national flag, and they 
have despatched a delegate plenipotentiary to treat with the 
government of the United States. It is true that they possess 
no navy and no seaport, but in this respect they are not much 
worse off than were the thirteen American colonies when their 
independence was recognized by France. They are quite as well 
off as were their Spanish-American kinsmen when the independ- 
ence of the Peruvian and Colombian Republics was recog- 
nized by the United States, for at that time the mother country 
retained control of all the principal seaports on the Spanish Main 
and on the seacoast of Peru. They are better off than were the 
Greeks when England, France, and Russia interposed to assure 
their deliverance from the Ottoman yoke. From another point 
of view the claim of the Cubans to be recognized as belligerents 
is even more irresistible. How can we refuse to say that a state 
of war exists in Cuba when Spain herself avows the fact 
by assembling under her colors on the island upward of 
200,000 soldiers ? How can any one describe as a local and 
transient disturbance an upheaval, which for nearly two years 
Spain has striven in vain to suppress, although she has taxed to 
the utmost her resources in men and money? Spain is forced at 
this moment to maintain in Cuba an army twice as large as the 
Ottoman Sultan and his vassal Mehemet Ali could muster in 1828 
for the subjugation of Greece, and four times as large as the 
Anglo-German force which Great Britain was able to launch 
against her revolted American colonies during our revolutionary 
war. If itis not war which exists in Cuba, why in the name of 
common sense has Spain sent thither nearly the whole of her 
available navy, and a land force that will presently number al- 
most a quarter of a million of troops? Indubitably war itis, and, 
as we have shown it to be a righteous one, the Cubans are en- 
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titled to a recognition of its existence at the hands of foreign 
powers, and especially of the American republics. It is idle to 
say that the Cubans, if they were wise, would not insist on being 
recognized as belligerents. »True enough it is that such a recog- 
nition on the part of the United States might subject ws to some 
inconvenience. The parent government would be thereby re- 
lieved from responsibility for acts done in the insurgent territory ; 
its blockade of Cuban ports would have to be respected ; and 
Spain would acquire a right to exercise against neutral commerce 
all the powers of a party to a maritime war. Of trivial moment 
to us, however, would be the inconveniences resulting from the 
right of search, compared to the damage wrought by a prolonga- 
tion of the struggle, the destruction of lives and property, the 
annihilation of agricultural and mining industries, and the im- 
poverishment of the island’s commerce with this country. Al- 
ready our interchange of products with Cuba has been cut down 
to a fraction of what it was at the beginning of the war, and in- 
vestments of American capital are seriously threatened. More- 
over, the question of recognizing the Cubans as belligerents is 
not one to be looked at merely from a sordid point of view. 
High principles of morality are involved in the matter, and grave 
international duties are imposed upon our government. As Mr. 
Richard H. Dana has pointed out in his edition of Wheaton, 
a government under such circumstances “owes it to its 
own citizens, to the contending parties, and to the peace 
of the world, to make a decision seasonably.” We have 
no moral right to remain impassive spectators of a gallant strug- 
gle for liberty ; no right to leave the insurgents deprived of a 
recognized s/atus in the forum of international law, and of the 
opportunity to employ commissioned cruisers at sea, and to exert 
all the powers known to maritime warfare with the sanction of 
foreign nations. 

Not only is it our manifest duty on abstract grounds to rec- 
ognize the Cubans as belligerents, but such a recognition would 
be in strict conformity with the traditional policy of our govern- 
ment. With regard to the nascent Spanish-American republics, 
the administration of James Monroe acted upon a principle 
propounded by himself as follows: “‘ As soon as the movement 
assumes such a steady and consistent form as to make the success 
of the province probable, the rights, to which they were entitled 
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by the law of nations as equal parties in a civil war, have been 
extended to them.” Again, in a despatch dated September 20, 
1836, and addressed by Mr. Forsyth, Secretary of State, to the 
Mexican plenipotentiary in Washington, the habitual attitude of 
our government toward Spanish-American revolutionists is thus 
defined: ‘It is a well-known fact that the vessels of the South 
American provinces were admitted into the ports of the 
United States under their own or any other flags 
from the commencement of the revolution; and it is 
equally true that throughout the various civil contests that have 
taken place at different periods among the States which sprang 
from that revolution, the vessels of each of the contending 
parties have been alike permitted to enter the ports of this 
country. It has never been held necessary, as a preliminary to 
the extension of the rights of hospitality to either, that the 
chances of the war should be balanced, and the probability of 
eventual success entertained. For this purpose it has been 
deemed sufficient that the party had declared its independence, 
and was at the time actually maintaining it.” A remarkable ap- 
plication of the principle here set forth was made in the case of 
Texas. The Texans declared their independence from Mexico 
on March 2, 1836. This was signed by but sixty men, of whom 
only two were of Mexican nationality. Nevertheless, just six 
months afterwards the United States recognized the belligerent 
rights of the Texans by proclaiming the neutrality of the United 
States in the contest between them and Mexico. 

Why should the recognition of belligerency, which was so 
promptly conceded to the Texans, be deferred so long in the case 
of Cuba? Such a recognition was, we need not say, conceded 
to the Texans when the neutrality of the United States was pro- 
claimed. It is, or ought to be, well understood that the United 
States are not acting the part of neutrals in the present contest 
between Cubans and Spaniards. The frequent use in newspapers 
of the term ‘‘infraction of the neutrality laws,” as applied to 
filibustering expeditions, is misleading. The United States can- 
not be neutral, because they have not acknowledged the existence 
of a state of war in Cuba. If they had, the rights of belligerency 
would have followed as a matter of course. 

What are the special reasons why we should be peculiarly 
eager to do for the Cubans what we promptly did for other 
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Spanish-American revolutionists? We are far more closely 
bound to Cuba by trade’ties than to any other part of Latin 
America. The value of all the commodities exported from Cuba 
in 1890 was $70,608,000, of which $58,570,000, or nearly 83 per 
cent., were sent to the United States. The value of the products 
forwarded that year to the Spanish peninsula was only $8,121,000, 
or 11.5 percent. So far, then, as commercial interests are con- 
cerned, Cuba is already far more intimately connected with the 
United States that she is with her mother country. As regards 
the other motives which impel us to feel a particular concern for 
the welfare of the Cubans, these have never been more concisely 
and impressively summed up than they were in the instructions 
to our Minister at Madrid issued in 1823 by John Quincy Adams, 
then Secretary of State. After referring to Cuba and Porto 
Rico, the only American possessions of which Spain still retained 
undisputed possession, Mr. Adams continued : ‘‘ Those islands 
from their local position are natural appendages to the 
North American Continent, and one of them (Cuba), which is 
almost in sight of our shores, from a multitude of considera- 
tions, has become an object of transcendent importance to the 
commercial and political interests of our Union. Its command- 
ing position with reference to the Gulf of Mexico and the West 
India seas ; the character of its population ; its situation midway 
between our southern coasts and the island of San Domingo ; its 
safe and capacious harbor of the Havana, fronting a long line of 
our shores, destitute of the same advantage ; the nature of its 
productions and of its wants, furnishing the supplies and needing 
the returns of a commerce immensely profitable and mutually 
beneficial ; all these things give it an importance in the sum of 
our national interests with which that of no other foreign terri- 
tory can be compared, and little inferior to that which binds the 
different members of this Union together. Such, indeed, are be- 
tween the interests of that island and of this country, the geo- 
graphical, commercial, moral, and political relations, gathering in 
the process of time, and even now verging to maturity, that, in 
looking forward to the probable course of events for the short 
period of half a century, it is scarcely possible to resist the con- 
viction that the annexation of Cuba to our Republic will be indis- 
pengable to the continuance and integrity of the Union itself.” 


M. W. HAZELTINE. 


REFORM OF THE CURRENCY. 


BY J. C. ADAMS, PRESIDENT OF THE INDIANAPOLIS BOARD OF 
TRADE; A. K. MILLER, PRESIDENT OF THE NEW ORLEANS 
CHAMBER OF COMMEROE; AND HUGH CRAIG, 
PRESIDENT OF THE SAN FRANOISCO 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


I. 


THE verdict of the conservative, reflective, and patriotic people 
of this country, as expressed in the recent election, was positive 
in its judgment of distrust of Mr. Bryan, disapproval of the wild 
vagaries and financial heresies advocated by him, as it was over- 
whelming in its condemnation of the destructive policies set 
forth in the Chicago platform. 

Aside from the question of upholding constitutional govern- 
ment which involved the supremacy of the laws supporting the 
properly constituted authorities in suppressing disorder and 
maintaining peace and social order, and a sentiment of deference 
and respect toward one of the great co-ordinate branches of our 
government, the judiciary, this avalanche of majorities from 
Maine to California must be taken as a pronounced and 
emphatic expression of disapproval toward the party or platform 
whose policy or purpose would lead to a debasement of our cur- 
rency. By the ballot the American people have spoken boldly 
and without evasion in favor of asound and unfluctuating cur- 
rency and an honest and staple system of finance. 

The cause of the great party that was successful on November 
3d in this campaign of common sense and education was upheld 
before the people in the contention that we now had the best and 
soundest currency in the world ; that our system of finance had 
stood the test of time and varying conditions, and should be kept 
intact and maintaimed at all hazards. Thousands of our ablest 
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speakers, and tons of literature spread broadcast by the National 
Committee, supported this view and advanced the belief, backed 
by sound logic and argument that could not be controverted, 
that the threat and avowed purpose of the Popocrats to change 
or alter our financial system and tinker with the currency was 
the cause of the business depression, unrest, and panicky feeling 
that prevailed in this country since the Chicago Convention ad- 
journed, 
And now, before the echoes of this cyclone of public indig- 
nation against those whose success meant industrial paralysis, 
personal bankruptcy, and national dishonor have passed away, 
we are confronted with a proposition to further revise our finan- 
cial system by national legislation. We must recognize the neces- 
sity of ultimately retiring our greenback currency by issuing a 
long-time low interest-bearing bond which could be sold to our 
own people and used as a circulating medium in place of the 
three hundred and sixty million government notes or greenbacks 
now in circulation, which act as a standing menace to our gold 
reserve. For the reason that the Senate of the United States is 
so organized that the small silver States hold the balance of 
power and have the same votes as New York or Pennsylvania, it 
would certainly reject any measure that did not provide for free 
coinage at a ratio of 16 to 1. But a sentiment of admiration 
amounting almost to love for the greenback currency exists among 
our people. It was the greenback that helped to save the 
nation’s life. It has been used as money for a generation. Itis 
more convenient and acceptable to handle or carry than silver 
or gold, and a proposition to retire it and issue in its stead an 
interest-bearing note to be used as currency, no matter how 
low that interest may be, will not meet with favor from 
a large number of our people. Especially will this be true when 
it is known that many eminent statesmen, such as Senator Sher- 
man and others, are pronounced and outspoken in opposition to 
any measure that would take the greenback from circulation. 
However strong and effective our safeguards may be, a President 
like Mr. Bryan, with a Congress in accord with his views, would 
soon find a way to override and disregard legislative restrictions. 
The practical and feasible course to pursue at this time would be 
for the commercial bodies and Boards of Trade of the country 
to take steps looking to the creation of a commission, composed 
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of practical, conservative business men empowered to formulate 
and recommend to the American Congress a system of currency 
and finance, removed as far as possible from the domain of party 
politics, that would determine and settle this vexed question, so 
that in the future it would not appear in every campaign to cause 
unrest and apprehension to the great business and industrial 
interests of the land. 
J. ADAms. 
II. 


THE hard times from which the country has suffered during 
the past three and a half years have been due not to any especial 
infirmity in the currency, but simply to a depletion (which has 
resulted from a low tariff) of national revenue and industrial earn- 
ings. The provision of 1890 for the purchase of silver bullion, to 
the extent of four and a half million ounces per month, did com- 
municate a disease to the currency ; yet so assured were both our 
revenue and industries that when, in order to compass a repeal of 
that provision, President Cleveland called an extraordinary ses- 
sion of Congress five months after his return to executive 
duty, he gave frank testimony to the wonderful prosperity 
which had prevailed despite that improvident enactment. 
His message recited that ‘“‘ with plenteous crops, with abun- 
dant promise of remunerative production and manufacture, 
with unusual invitation to safe investment, and with satis- 
factory assurance to business enterprise, sudden financial dis- 
trust and fear have sprung up on every side.” ‘The threat ofa 
low tariff and the election of a Congress to discharge that threat, 
seemed fully to explain the “‘ sudden distrust.” Capital began to 
shrink into covert and the industries winced, just as one’s nerves 
feel, before its descent, a knife aimed to strike. The repeal of the 
silver-purchasing clause in no wise appeased the distrust; the 
promise of remunerative production, the invitation to invest- 
ment and the satisfactory assurance to business enterprise still 
became less and less, down to the ultimate enactment of the pres- 
ent tariff. What followed, in the absolute prostration of scores 
of industries, now fast regaining their feet, in our lack of ade- 
quate revenue for the needs of the government, in our constraint 
to sell bonds, in our increase of debt, and in our market-dis- 
quiets, need not be rehearsed. The fault has not been in our 
currency, but in the denial of a fair opportunity for its service in 
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reasonably confident enterprise ; in the arrest by distrust of its 
proper distribution through all the employments. 

To throw away millions of duties to the foreigner as dona- 
tions, and then tease them back as loans, is not business-like ; 
nor is inviting foreign competition in our markets so that wages 
may steal away in the price of imported commodities to other 
bread-winners than our own. The late Vice-Presidential candi- 
date, Mr. Sewall, said concerning the industry of shipbuilding 
at a mass meeting at Bath, Me., two years ago: “ If we can goto 
the Clyde, and buy ships ten or twenty per cent. cheaper than 
we can build them here, not another ship will be built in that 
yard.” The people having just declared for an honest dollar ; 
having pledged forty-nine cents’ worth of faith to reinforce fifty- 
one cents’ worth of silver, while the issue of that metal is limited 
to the measure of our gold-power to steady it; having discovered 
that adulterating currency is not making more purchase power, 
but impairing it, there seems to be no need of any further pres- 
ent experiment at ‘‘ reform of the currency.” 

The earning power of the wage-earner’sarm must have health 
behind it; to currency the needed health is such conditions of 
credit as shall encourage its active outreach. 

Unquestionably the main issue in the late election was pro- 
tection. This fact is witnessed in the prompt summons ad- 
dressed from the polls in 1894 to the present House of Represen- 
tatives; in the peremptory reassertion of the same protection 
purpose in 1895; in the evasion of the tariff question at Chicago | 
last July by the projecting of another issue in flat contradiction 
of all Democratic history down to 1892; in the steadfast insist- 
ence of the President-elect upon the protection issue and the 
prominence of that issue in the platform whereon he stood ; in 
the widespread resentments of capital and labor because of the 
grave privation they had sustained, and in their recognition that 
unlimited silver meant, among other mischiefs, forty-nine per 
cent. less of the present low duties paid by the foreigner. 

Mr. McKinley was numerously supported by other than his 
own partisans, because the Chicago Convention saw, in view of 
the Democratic tariff reverses of 1894 and 1895, a popular deter- 
mination, which many Populists shared, for a better tariff, and 
it erroneously presumed that a misinterpretation of Democratic 
doctrine in respect of the currency would work no defection in 
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Democratic ranks, while it would attract Populist recruits. The 
result was to array against Mr. Bryan not only the protectionists, 
but also that part of the Democracy which would not surrender 
a conviction in respect of gold as a measure of value. This ele- 
ment preferred the Democracy of Jefferson, Jackson, Benton, 
and Tilden to that of Bryan, which was a capitulation to men 
who were Populists—truants in most States from the Democratic 
party. To this minority of McKinley’s supporters the currency 
was the main issue; to the majority industrial protection was, 
doubtless, the main issue, with a keener tingle given to it by the 
currency issue, while the Chicago menace to our judiciary quick- 
ened general apprehension. 

In other words, the result of the recent struggle, asa whole, 
means, so far as relates to currency, rescuing it from vitiation, 
unlocking it from its hiding places, and putting it to work in an 
atmosphere of good faith. This involves ample revenue to the 
government for its needs, shrinkage of our national debt, and an 
impetuous circulation of our currency in industrial rewards. 

While, in view of the constraints and cautions imposed upon 
national banks, the 10 per cent. restriction upon their issues 
might, perhaps, be removed, we need no more per capita than 
we have now—$24.65—which is more than we ever had before ; 
what we do need is its active employment. Some contend that 
we should retire our United States notes and thus arrest their 
suction power upon the Treasury, but from 1879, when we began 
resumption, down to the hour when deficiency in revenue was 
threatened, less than three millions of these notes had been an- 
nually presented for redemption, while during the past three and 
a half years over one hundred millions of the notes have been so 
presented each year. The fault has not been in the persistent 
reissues of notes, but in the lack of revenue which made such 
reissues necessary. A man who claps a mustard plaster on his 
stomach after having overeaten has no reason to blame the hot 
plaster for his own folly. We had better make such provision by 
law that, for some time to come, at least, the burden of providing 
gold for note redemption will not be thrown upon banks, 
but that we may secure proper income from _ such 
people as want our market, through duties on im. 
ports that compete with ours, and reopen reciprocity treaties in 
respect of dissimilar products, in order to draw in stores of for- 
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eign gold for our meat, farm, and factory products, distributed 
abroad. We can thus best reinforce our currency system, and 
what is reciprocity but elastic protection? During the same De- 
cember week in which the Wilson Congress met, the London 
Chamber of Commerce rallied all the trade bodies of England to 
complain to the British government that, in that year, British 
merchants had by reason of our reciprocity treaties sustained 
losses to the extent of thirty millions of dollars. A return to 
reciprocity, be it said, would involve no peril to the sugar in- 
dustry of this State. The chemical analysis of the soil of nu- 
merous States even as high up as Oregon, theextent of sugar beet 
production in them before the Fifty-third Congress discouraged 
it, and the evidence that they are superior to Germany for that 
staple, seem to denote that an application of the measure of duty 
on foreign sugar as bounty on domestic sugar would profitably di- 
versify Western agriculture, multiply Louisianas, and so expand a 
great industry as soon to obviate our need of a pound of 
the imported staple. Where criticism might be most expected 
the bounty could be shared by farmers, competition with whose 
wheat exports now demands more and more new service from 
their acreage, and so far as Louisiana is concerned she would no 
longer be subject to the caprice of this or that Congress, but 
have stout and steadfast allies there with a kindred interest from 
divers States. She is but one forty-fifth of the statehood of this 
Union, and cannot afford to antagonize anew forty-four other 
forty-fifths, when the Dingley emergency-bill, which has already 
passed the House, in assurance of forty millions of dollars of ad- 
ditional revenue, shall be called up in the Senate. Free entry 
for foreign sugar, the application of a bounty to stimulate the 
home-production of sugar over a large area of our country, and 
the output of our twenty-two hundred products from furrow to 
factory, all under reciprocal treaties, will best befriend all our 
industries, that of sugar included. To ‘‘ reform the currency,” 
in fine, we have only to reform our wasteful methods in respect 
of revenue and industrial incomes. 

A. K. MILLER. 


IIL. 

Arter the experience of the last four months, the business 
interests of the country demand that a recurrence of such finan- 
cial insanity and business congestion as we have recently passed 
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through should be made impossible. The politicians, who have 
for the last thirty-five years been at the bottom of all our misery 
financially, should be warned off by the business interests of the 
country and made to understand that the time has arrived when 
party interests must be relegated to the rear and reform be 
brought about of so drastic a character as to bring federal finance 
into line with the most approved principles of currency circula- 
tion. 

If Boards of Trade and Chambers of Commerce could bring 
such pressure upon Congress as would lead to the appointment of 
a commission to report upon the defects of our own system, and 
point out the advantages of other systems—those, for instance, 
of France and Scotland—there might be prepared early in the 
session of the new Congress a bill which would commend itself 
to every patriotic citizen who has the love of his country at 
heart. 

I take it the objects of such legislation, when obtainable, 
would be to first prove that ‘“‘the piebald currency” of the 
United States government is entirely unconstitutional, and we 
should return as rapidly as possible to the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which the fathers of the country established our 
rights. 

The constitution partly defines the duties of the federal 
government, to be: ‘‘ tocoin money ; regulate the value thereof, 
and of foreign coin.” Further on it defines what States cannot 
do, namely : “‘coin money ; emit bills of credit ; make anything 
but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts.” 

The makers of those sections had a lively knowledge of the 
*<continentals ” unredeemed to the extent of $200,000,000. 

Hence silver was degraded, its functions usurped by fiat 
paper, and currency troubles began in 1862 with the issue of 
greenbacks and their use as legal tender, which were intensified 


. later by national bank notes, Bland certificates, and Sherman 


notes. 

How shall these be eliminated from the circulation without a 
contraction of the currency, and our own available silver made to 
do its legitimate duty, as it does in France, namely, answer all 
purposes for till-money, pocket-money of the people, and the 
domestic exchange of the country, gold being used only for the 
foreign exchanges? I would suggest that the first thing neces- 
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sary would be to require the commercial men of the country and 
our bankers to agree upon a report which when embodied in leg- 
islative enactment would drive out of circulation $346,000,000 of 
greenbacks ; $336,000,000 of Bland certificates ; $160,000,000 of 
Sherman notes; and some $225,000,000 of National Bank notes, 
turning into circulation $600,000,000 of silver and $120,000,000 
of so-called gold reserve now lying in the United States Treasury 
and its branches performing no good service. 

Thus the banking business of the country would be left to 
those to whom it legitimately belongs—the people themselves— 
and the duties of the Secretary of the Treasury would be con- 
fined to the collection of revenue and its disbursement according 
to law. Legislation would also be required to cover a scheme 
looking to the federation of the 14,000 banks in the country, 
after the example of the Bank of France, by which the bulk of 
their cash capital might be concentrated in the vaults of a cen- 
tral bank of issue and re-discount, and its branches, for reserve, 
against which should be issued legitimate bank paper, in denom- 
inations of not less than ten dollars. The working of suchabank, - 
guarded by Federal officials, has been ably set forth in detail by 
the editor of our Bankers’ Magazine. The action of such a plan 
would be of so automatic a character that the bank note would be 
always based upon gold and silver coin and live assets. 

The successful operation of such a method is not a thing of 
speculation in New York, for in the panic of 1893 the bankers 
of that city had recourse to the same principle, when they, in 
return for deposits of gilt-edged securities to the New York 
Clearing House, issued what are known as Clearing House cer- 
tificates. Within the last few months the banks of New Or- 
leans were reported to have prepared a scheme for the issuance 
of Clearing House certificates based upon this same proposition. 
If this was found practicable in New York and effected the sal- 
vation“of the credit of that city at the time, why should it not 
be made available for the entire country? It would furnish a 
legitimate bank note, exchangeable at par in every State, guaran- 
teed by coin deposits of the bank issuing the note, and it would 
open a way by which silver could be utilized to the same extent 
in the United States as it is in France, say, twenty dollars per 
capita. 

We sent to the Brussels Monetary Conference representatives 
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who were permitted to air the many silver fads which lately cul- 
minated in a free silver plank, and wrecked a great national 
party. M. Tirard, one of the French representatives, replied to 
these and other so-called bimetallists by tersely telling them 
that when they returned home they should have their peoples 
use silver to the extent of five dollars per capita, which would 
solve the monetary problem and raise silver to par. 

Think of the effect of such a reform of our present financial 
disabilities. With a population of seventy-five millions using 
twenty dollars per capita, forcing into circulation $1,500,000,000 
of silver, the effect would be such an appreciation in the price of 
that metal as would bring it shortly to par, for it would take 
probably ten years to mine and mint our demand. 

The gold reserve of the country would be limited to the settle- 
ment of foreign accounts, and all the weight of credit which now 
lies upon gold only would be distributed over $1,500,000,000 of 
of silver and $1,000,000,000 of legitimate bank notes. 

The coin capital of the country would be at once trebled by 
the issuance of bank paper based on gold, silver; and gilt-edged 
securities, leaving a safe reserve in the Central Bank and its 
branches of thirty-three and one-third per cent. gold coin. 

I have been amused greatly at the way in which Eastern 
people talk of “‘ solid” money, considering how little they make 
use of it, preferring, apparently, fiat paper. 

A neighbor of mine tells me ofa Californian not very long 
ago entering a shoe-store in New York and purchasing a pair of 
slippers. The price was seventy-five cents. He handed the 
clerk a twenty-dollar gold piece, and noticed the typewriter, the 
accountant, the salesman, and the ‘“‘ boss” with their heads to- 
gether. After consultation the clerk approached the Western 
man, handed him the twenty-dollar gold piece, and took back 
the slippers! They were positively afraid to give the change, 
fearing that the coin was ‘‘ bogus.” 

The same thing happened six months ago in a hat store in - 
Philadelphia, where one of my neighbors tendered a!twenty-dollar 
gold piece in payment of a two-and-a-half-dollar hat. The clerk 
returned from the cashier’s desk and said that ‘‘they did not 
have the change until the proprietor returned from his lunch.” 

In November last, the writer was a delegate from the Chamber 
of Commerce of this city toa convention of Ship Owners and 
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the National Grange, at Worcester, Mass. My hotel bill was 
sixteen dollars ; [laid on the counter a twenty-dollar gold piece, 
which the clerk first tried with his teeth, then rang on a glass- 
plate, and said: ‘* You are from California, sir, are you not ?” 
To which I replied in the affirmative. 

** This is gold ?” 

** Certainly,” I said. 

By this time there had gathered around me not less than half 
a dozen men, who, by their looks of interest, had never before, ap- 
parently, seen a twenty-dollar gold piece. The change handed 
to me was soiled, dirty paper, instead of clean, white silver. 

In conclusion, I cannot do better than quote Chief Justice 
‘ Field’s dissent—may that seer live to see this abominable legal- 
tender heresy struck from the statute books : 

** In the case of Augustus D. Juillard, plaintiff in error, vs. Thomas S. 
Greenman: Supreme Court of the United States, March 3, 1884}: 

“From the decision of the court I see only evil likely to follow. There | 
have been times within the memory ofall of us when the legal-tender notes 
of the United States were not exchangeable for more than one-half of their 
nominal value. The possibility of such depreciation will always attend 
paper money. This inborn infirmity no mere legislation can cure. If Con- 
gress has the power to make notes a legal-tender and to pass as money or 
its equivalent, why should not a sufficient amount be issued to pay the 
bonds of the United States as they mature? Why pay interest on the 
millions of dollars of bonds now due when Congress can, in one day, make 
the money to pay the principal ? And why should there be any restraint 
upon unlimited appropriations by the government for all imaginary 


schemes of public improvement if the printing press can furnish the money 
that is needed for them?” 


Hueu Craie. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE REPEOPLING OF IRELAND. 


WHILE the familiar struggle of the Irish against the English con- 
tinues to be in evidence wherever there are Irishmen, things have arrived 
at the pathetic stage in Ireland. To the stranger entering Dublin or Bel- 
fast it looks asif the island that had given letters to England had been re- 
peopled by Britons. In every business thoroughfare the names that meet 
the eye are suggestive of England, Scotland, and Wales. The admixture of 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish names, so common in England, is 
reproduced apparently in the same proportions. 

When one takes up the leading daily newspapers enough is found to 
corroborate the opinion that the repeopling is an accomplished fact. Ina 
recent issue of a Dublin journal, The Irish Times, there appeared in the 
advertisements 325 names—English, Welsh, Scotch, French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish—to 55 Irish names. 

The owner of the leading Irish newspaper was born in Scotland, Sir 
John Arnott, Baronet, and the name of the founder, Knox, is associated 
with a stirring period of Scottish religious history in the sixteenth century. 

In the leading directory of Ireland—Thom’s—there is found an abun- 
dance of material in favor of the same line of thought. The lists of land- 
owners, magistrates, Protestant clergymen, and veterinary surgeons make 
poor account of distinctively Irish names. In the manufacturing districts 
of the country the paucity of Irish names is remarkable. From one end of 
the island to the other the great industries, with few exceptions, are oper- 
ated by men whose names are not Irish. 

The sprinkling of Irish names is large in the medical list. When the 
pages devoted to the Roman Catholic Church are examined the Celt comes 
into greater prominence. Most of the bishops have Celtic names. In 
the ranks of the clergy the Macs and the O’s are numerous, but there are 
many names that would not be out of place in the English Church direc. 
tory, e. g., Curoe, Knaresboro, Warren, Watterson, Rogers, Pye, Hanna, 
Russell, Lee, Dawson, Barton, Hope, Everard, Wheeler, Harold, Wyer, 
Hayden, Grey, Gray, Jones. 

English is the language of the country. It is taught in the public 
schools, and, with rars exceptions, exclusively spoken in the homes. Very 
few of the Roman Catholic clergymen in English-speaking Ireland are capa- 
ble of preaching inthe mother tongue, and even if they were, fewer still 
would be able to understand them. Within fifty years a great change has 
taken place in regard to the Irish language. Protestants and Catholics for- 
merly knew something of it. At the popular watering places along the 
southwest coast, the children prattled in Irish and Irish was the language 
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of the army of donkey-boys and bathing-box women. Now the donkeys are 
cudgeled by boys who use the English language and the younger bathing- 
box women are recognized for natives by the sweetness and softness of the 
ts brogue. ” 

In some of the remoterrural districts of Connaught, Munster, and Ulster, 
Irish is still spoken, but in the commercial and manufacturing centres it is 
virtually a dead language. 

The leverage won by the late C. S. Parnell induced the English govern- 
ment (Conservative) to build some light railways through the Irish-speak- 
ing counties and these will prove potent Anglicizing agencies. An effort is 
made through a central society in Dublin to promote a love for the old 
tongue, but the results thus far do not indicate much of a success. The 
Christian Brothers, a worthy body of Roman Catholic educators, have taken 
the matter in hand also. Irish manuscripts of priceless value are safeguarded 
by Trinity College and the Royal Irish Academy at Dublin. Outside the 
narrow circle of the antiquary they do not excite much interest. The de- 
scendants of men who were established in Ireland at the point of the sword 
find no attraction in documents that relate to a period of the country’s his- 
tory when it it had no connection with England. It matters little to them 
that a greater number and variety of antique golden articles of remote age 
have been found in Ireland than in any other part of Northern Europe, or 
that the majority of the gold antiquities, illustrative of British history, now 
preserved in the British Museum, are Irish. 

Many schemes have been favored by the British government for the re- 
peopling of Ireland. Colonies composed of German and French Protestants 
received special inducements, and the doors were thrown wide open to the 
English, Scotch, and Welsh farmers to settle upon the richest valley lands. 
It is due to this policy that the most fertile and prosperous parts of Ireland 
are occupied exclusively by English-speaking people. 

After emigration became general the natives poured out ina continual 
stream to the United States, Canada, Australia, and to England, Scotland, 
and Wales. For acentury Ireland has been growing in attraction as a field 
for settlement by natives of Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, and 
Spain. In the midst of the outcry against English injustice new blood has 
been flowing into the country from many lands. This tide has been most re- 
markable during the two famine periods since 1841. According to the 
census of that year there were in Ireland 23,861 persons who had been born 
elsewhere. Of this number 14,684 were natives of England and Wales, 5,848 
of Scotland, and 3,329 foreigners of different nationalities. 

The census of 1891 shows an increase of nearly 47,000 in the total number 
of persons born out of Ireland. The number of natives of England and 
Wales had increased to nearly 50,000, of Scotland to over 6,000, and of foreign- 
ers of different nationalities to nearly 15,000. In sifting the information from 
the census one finds that Dublin county and city received nearly 6,000 more 
than Antrim of the settlers from England and Wales, 688 more from Scot- 
land, and 1,339 more foreigners. Judging from the reputation of Belfast, 
this will be a surprise to those who have been accustomed to think that the 
northern capital contains the only loadstone in Ireland. The County of 
Cork followed closely on Dublin, and the County of Kildare closely on Cork. 
All three have drawn a larger number of new settlers than Antrim. The 
shares of the rest of the counties were very much alike. Fifty thousand of an 
increase in the “‘ outlander” population would mean almost nothing in the 
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United States, but in the little bit of territory which includes the English- 
speaking portion of Ireland it meant a great deal. The Jewish population 
has largely increased also. This must be regarded asa sign of prosperity, 
for as a rule Jews of mercurial temperament don’t change from one country 
to another for climatic reasons. 

The English-speaking people of Ireland, friendly to England, have scored 
heavily on the side of intelligence. They are Irish by reason of birth, as the 
descendants of the English in the United States are Americans. From them 
have come some of the most eminent poets, essayists, historians, novelists, 
orators, lawyers, astronomers, explorers, preachers, soldiers, and sailors that 
the world has ever known. 

Among poets, essayists, historians, and novelists, Swift, Goldsmith, 
Sterne, Burke, Moore, Berkeley, Lecky, Bryce, Charlotte Bronte, Maria 
Edgeworth: among dramatists, Sheridan, Knowles, Boucicault: among 
musical composers, Balfe, Wallace : among men of science, Thomson (Lord 
Kelvin), Tyndall: among astronomers, Lord Rosse, Sir Robert Ball: among 
Arctic explorers, Maclure, McClintock : among lawyers, Whiteside, Fitz- 
gerald, Cairns, Russell : among soldiers, the Duke of Wellington, conqueror 
of Napoleon; Viscount Beresford, Lord Gough, Lord Wolseley, Lord 
Roberts. 

In the long roll of diplomats the most distinguished for a century have 
been men of [rish birth and British lineage, including the Marquis of 
Dufferin. 

At this moment the Inspector-General of the Navy, the ablest generals 
in the service of England—Lord Roberts, Lord Wolseley, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army—and Lord Russell of Killowen, Lord Chief Justice of 
England, are Anglo-Irish. 

An interesting fact in connection with the recent “ Irish Race Conven- 
tion” at Dublin was that among the delegates there were 151 who could not 
be identified with Ireland by reason of their names. 

Moses Cornwall, Irish born, representing a section of his country- 
men resident in South Africa, was a prominent figure. Without an ex- 
planation no one would have thought of him as Irish, no more than they 
would of identifying with the Green Isle Delegates Buist, Silk, Dobie, 
Ruane, Bulhert, Rockett, Bonfield, Engledow, Marel, Millard, Charrelton, 
Verling, Beechinore, Torish, Lundon, Nanetti, Callachor, and Capstick. 

One of the mistakes made by Irishmen who are in the fight against Eng- 
land is in supposing that the drain on the Celtic population would be stopped 
if legislative independence were granted. 

With a greater number of Celtic Irishmen out of Ireland than in Ireland, 
the tendency must ever be to draw the flower of each generation to other 
lands. It would be a heart-breaking termination of the struggle of the 
agitators if the Home Rule flag should float at last over a thoroughly 
Anglicized Ireland. 

GEORGE HENRY BASSETT. 


WOMEN AS CENTENARIANS. 

Wuart will surprise most of those who investigate the subject of long 
life for the first time is the statement that women exceed men to such a 
great extent. A group of people cited by one of the most careful and least 
credulous of the numerous English authors of works on the subject, shows 
that out of 66 persons who were a hundred years old and upwards, there 
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were 43 women to 23 men. A census of centenarians taken in France in 
1895 gives 213 persons of 100 years and over, of whom 147 were women and 66 
men. The oldest was a woman who had just died at 150 in a village of the 
department of Haute Garonne. Nearly all of the centenarians belonged to 
the lowest ranks of life. In London, the census of 1891 shows 21 centenarians, 
5mento16 women. Our censusof 1890 gives 3,981 persons of 100 years of 
age, or over, of whom 1,398 were men and 2,583 women. Of course the dispro- 
portion is not always so great as this, but it seems to be a well-established 
fact that woman has the preference in the race for longevity. Though more 
boysare born in all countries than girls it is more difficult to rear them. In the 
diseases of infancy and early life females appear to have an inherent vitality 
and the number of deaths of boys is greater, even then, than the mortality 
among girl children. Weaker sex, asthe men are fond of characterizing 
them, they excel us in enduring qualities and what is commonly spoken of 
as “toughness.” Some physicians think that the greater mortality among 
boys may be owing to the larger size of their heads, and the more prolonged 
pressure undergone during birth. There is said to be also less wear and tear 
of the smaller machinery of the frame with women than there is with men. 
From this some might expect that small people of both sexes would succeed 
in living longer than large ones, But this does not seem to be the case. It 
is noted as a rather curious fact, which is shown by official reports, that the 
rate of the pulse and of respiration is quicker also in the weaker sex. 

Men and women are bound to die some time. That is conceded; but if 
one finds this world pleasant by reasonof living a life of temperance in 
food as well as drink, the blood is preserved in good condition and the 
body lasts longer. Blood vessels are apt to take the lead in the slow inevi- 
table failure as the years pass, induced by the morbid condition of the blood 
bringing on loss of, or lowered, vitality with sure predisposition to various 
forms of disease. With almost everything in their favor the rich seem to 
stand at the same disadvantage in regard to longevity as they do, according 
to the gospel, in their efforts to enter the kingdom of heaven. Nearly all 
the centenarians were poor, and if they did not have as good a time in this 
world they stayed longer init. Modern physicians appear to think that: 
science, or the skill of their profession, has had a decided tendency to pro- 
long life. Not that they have exactly succeeded in proving this claim, but 
as they are much given to blowing their own trumpets and beating their 
big drums on the strength of it, we may for the present admit it. Dentists 
say that the reason people’s teeth do not last so long as other parts of the 
body is that modern skill has extended life so much longer than it was 
ever intended to last that the teeth cannot keep up with the demands 
made upon them. In other words, man, in the natural state, does not live 
so long as civilized man. 

Again, to return to our centenarians of the female sex. Itis said that the 
very nature of their occupations protects them by keeping them so much in 
the house, where they are shielded from adverse influences of atmospheric 
changes, accidental causes of death—to which so many men are subject—and 
the perils of certain manly pursuits and pleasures. Soldiers, sailors, min- 
ers, engineers, and persons engaged in similar occupations are all men. But 
then, do not all reports of the habits of centenarians and the tables of statis- 
tics prove that out-of-door exercise is one of the best means of preserving 
health. Statistical tables may sometimes prove too much. However, there 
is no record of any modern woman living to such extreme age as “ Old 
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Parr” —153 years. Though the number of women who live to a century ora 
little more is undoubtedly greater than that of men, yet the men in the few 
cases have gone to a higher figure. And so we shall have to leave the ques- 
tion. There are more women that live long, but they cannot go to the high- 
est points. 

Pressure on the stomach and liver is not the only evil of the corset sys- 
tem, for the lungs and heart have to suffer‘also. Careful measurements 
made of Indian girls, who had lived a life of nature, prove that they breathe 
not from the upper part of the lungs almost entirely, as modern young 
women do, but just like young men and boys. The bodies of these 
young women were born just like those of the Indian girls, but the 
lacing- and compressing waist system began at so early an age that 
the utmost effort of nature to start the girl of civilized life on a 
parity with the girl of nature has been carefully defeated. In a state 
of nature a woman has a child and is out, sometimes the same day, or at 
any rate the next one, just as if she had had a slightcold. Motherhood is 
painless. The civilized girlis prostrated for weeks. If sheis not oftena 
physical wreck for life, she is an exception. And then come the soured tem- 
per, bad digestion, fretfulness, and generally miserable domestic life which 
make the weary husband wish that he had never, never thought of marriage. 
When it bezomes the Paris fashion to have waists like the Venus of Milo, 
then our girls will wear them—not before. Writers on the subject and talk- 
ersalso may just as well save time and let the poor things torture them. 
selves in theirown way. Better study longevity, gentlemen, and not waste 
time by letting your thoughts run on waists. 

As to the question of marriage, the Registrar-General for Scotland pub- 
lished some tables of statistics in 1867 to prove that married men live longer 
than the unmarried. Scientific critics in England and. other countries, 
however, have questioned the accuracy of these tables, not holding that 
they were deliberately and of intention false, but that the experiment was 
not conducted on fair or just principles. These contestants may have been 
bachelors of centenarian proclivities, and having a reputation to sustain, 
they would naturally examine a married man’s tables with close and scru- 
tinizing suspicion. For, say the opponents of this theory, if a man lives 
longer by reason of marrying one wife, could not he then double his age or 
his chances of longevity by marrying two? Perhaps wives are to be taken, 
however, like those of Henry VIII. of England, only one at a time, though 
he had six and then did not live to be a centenarian. The easons given by 
old people for their long length of years are often seemingly absurd. The 
Scientific American of December 16, 1893, had an account of Miss Eliza 
Work, of Henrietta, N. Y., who was within six weeks of being 100 years old. 
“ The reason I have lived so long is that I have never drunk tea nor coffee, 
and, above all, never got married, and I have always been hearty and 
healthy, too.” At the age of 91 she travelled alone to her native place in 
Vermont, She has always been a hard worker, never had occasion to use 
glasses, and her teeth are of original growth. Her brother lived, she stated, 
to be 101, and she thought he would have lived much longer if he had never 
married. He drank tea and coffee, too. People who drink such things, Miss 
Work thought, and then aggravate the case by getting married, ought not 
to expect to live long. And yet Miss Work, being herself a centenarian, 
knows, perhaps, almost as much about the case as physicians, 
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OBSTACLES TO BUSINESS METHODS IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


GENERALLY speaking, we have bad city government in America, 
and we agree that business methods should prevail in its administra. 
tion. The question then arises, what obstacles stand in the way of apply: 
ing business methods to our municipal affairs. Briefly stated, the answer 
is: 1. American commercialism; 2. The spirit of partisanhip; 3. The 
misplacement of emphasis since the outbreak of the Civil War; 4. An 
erroneous political perspective; 5. Executive legislation ; 6. Want of local 
autonomy. 

I. Under the head of commercialism, a number of influences of various 
kinds have to be considered. 

1, Commercialism, or undue absorption in private business or an undue 
desire to accumulate wealth, has been the distinguishing characteristic of 
the average American during the present century, and especially since the 
Civil War. It is the one feature more frequently referred to and more gen- 
erally commented upon by foreign observers than any other. It is no doubt 
true that the rapid development of our country and its unparalleled growth 
in wealth and numbers have absorbed the energies of our people ; and now 
that we have passed the stage of expansion, and entered another, which 
should be one of cultivation, we seem unable to leave off the habit formed 
largely under the spur of necessity, and which was undoubtedly essential 
to recovery from the evil effects of internal dissension. 

Commercialism has led to the absorption of the best business talent in 
every community in private business affairs, mainly because the legitimate 
rewards are larger, and because there is a permanency of tenure not to be 
found in public affairs. 

The returns in mercantile, manufacturing, and professional pursuits 
have been much larger than the honest returns to those holding equally re- 
sponsible official positions in our cities. I admit there is a certain honor 
attached to public office; and that there should be a certain amount of self- 
sacrifice for the public welfare; but we may not always be able to afford 
such honors or make such sacrifices. So long as the returns from the same 
amount of application in public business are so disproportionate to those re- 
ceived from private business, we shall find the latter absorbing the best ad- 
ministrative and executive talent to the manifest detriment of the former. 

Then, again, a young man starting out in private business knows that, 
with diligent attention to details and close application, he will be enabled 
to improve his position and his emoluments. The results of his efforts will 
be in a direct ratio to the energy expended. Let the same young man enter 
the public service and his tenure of office will not depend on capacity or ap- 
plication ; but, in nine cases out of ten, upon his usefulness to a political 
leader or organization. When this ends, his tenure ends. Hecan retain his 
place only by subserviency—a course that must always prove distasteful to 
the conscientious young man. Is it any wonder, therefore, that private 
affairs irresistibly attract young men? Is it any wonder that we find the 
public service in many cities filled with men who cannot make a livelihood 
elsewhere, and who resort to public patronage when all other resources fail ? 
Commercialism robs the public services of its best men and leaves it almost 
bare ; a wrong political system steps in and deprives what little there is left 
of its value. 

2. Commercialism leads not only to the absorption of business talent in 
private affairs, but also to the diversion of the constructive talents of the 
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community into the same channels. Thereis no denying the great construct- 
iveabilities of the Anglo-Saxon. In former times they were utilized in build- 
ing up the state and nation and perfecting great governmental schemes; 
but of late years there has been little if any progress along governmental 
lines at allin keeping with the immense strides we have taken along com- 
mercial and manufacturing lines. The creation of great factories and great 
trusts and business concerns; the inventiveness displayed in mechanical 
and electrical trades seem to have exhausted the constructive genius of the 
country. Here the question of returns comesin again. The same amount 
of skill and ability displayed in public affairs will not bring a tithe of the 
return that an equal amount exerted in private business would. Iam not 
now taking into consideration anything but legitimate returns, for the dis- 
honest men can perhaps make more out of public office than in private 
business. I am considering only the honest rewards to be had in both 
services. Asa result of this tendency, we have the rather curious condition 
of great advance in business, an advance that has placed us at the head of 
the commercial world ; while in municipal methods we are a generation or 
so behind in our development. 

3. Another result of commercialism is seen in the indifference of the 
average voter, who is generally so wrapped upin his business that he for- 
gets to discharge his duties asacitizen. He reasons that the amount of 
time he would devote to political affairs if expended in private business will 
yield a return very much larger than the increased tax he will be subjected 
to by permitting incompetent men to run the city. In other words, he will 
pay higher taxes rather than devote good and valuable time to public 
business. It may be said in passing, however, that if every citizen would 
give but five hours a year to the consideration of public business; very great 
changes in present methods could be inaugurated. This would allow two 
hours (a generous allowance) for attendance on two primary and two general 
elections, and three hours for general conference, consideration, and attend- 
ance on one or two meetings. 

4. Inasmuch as most if not all of our state and national taxation has 
been indirect, insignificant as compared with European taxes, due to the 
fact that we have no immense armies or navies or expensive royal families 
to support, voters have not as yet felt the full effect of high municipal tax- 
ation and extravagant and inefficient local government. The fact is that, 
after all that can be said against bad city government, the cost of main- 
taining it (at least from the financial view point) is comparatively small and 
bears but indirectly upon the average citizen. The business man is ac- 
customed to sacrifice a small benefit in one direction to earn a larger one in 
another ; and he carries this principle into his consideration of public 
affairs. He will agree that we have bad government and should have bet- 
ter ; but he sacrifices the benefit that would accrue to him in this direction 
to gain a larger one in his private affairs. 

5. The spirit of commercialism hasalso had another effect, of a somewhat 
different character, however, from those mentioned. Many who devote 
their brains and energies to the consummation of great undertakings have 
found that it is good business to conciliate and control the governing pow- 
ers. Constantly seeking franchises and privileges, they have realized that a 
better bargain can be made when all the parties to it are of one opinion and 
on one side, Their policy has therefore been to make the interest of the 
granting powers identical with their own by taking them “in on the ground 
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floor,” or by paying them outright for favorable votes and influence. This 
has been very much more profitable than paying to the city the true value 
of such privileges and franchises, 

Il. Next tocommercialism, the greatest obstacle is partisanship, or the 
prostitution of public office and public measures to party success. <A party, 
as a means to an end, is all right and proper, but as an end in itself it is all 
wrong ; and yet in the United States we have made party and party success 
the end to be attained. To accomplish this we have utilized the offices. 
They have served, not to promote the comfort, happiness, and well-being of 
the people primarily, but to pay off party debts and tostrengthen the party’s 
working force. 

III. During the Civil War, and for many years after, the rallying cry in 
our politics was ‘‘ Measures, not men!” acry still heard and still effective. 
So grave were the issues before the public during and immediately after the 
war, that they fell in with the idea that measures were everything, and men 
of but subordinate importance. Always a mistaken and unwise policy, itis 
still more so now, when theissues are mainly business ones. 

The conditions of American political life we have been discussing apply 
with considerable if not equal force to State and national, as well as to mu- 
nicipal, politics. Those which we shall refer to hereafter apply only to 
municipal affairs. 

IV. For sundry reasons which need not pe referred to in the present 
connection the American people have formed an erroneous conception of 
the importance and extent of municipal government. They have come to 
regard it as of subordinate importance and have awarded first place in their 
interest and attention to national and State issues. Asa general rule, we 
find more space accorded to news concerning the latter than the former in 
the newspaper; and the average reader turns first to State and national 
news, leaving to the last, and more frequently entirely overlooking, the 
doings of municipal officers and bodies, The same tendency is to be seen 
in the interest manifested in elections. At the quadrennial presidential 
elections the greatest excitement prevails; the issues are widely and earn- 
estly discussed and the merits of candidates canvassed. The vote polled is 
larger than at other elections and many vote only at such elections. Guber- 
natorial campaigns arouse but little less interest and bring out but aslightly 
smaller vote. When we come to municipal elections, however, the vote 
falls off to a marked degree, and apathy prevails, unless some issue acci- 
dentally introduced creates a temporary interest; or the election can be con- 
strued to have an important bearing on national or State elections. 

V. Most if notallof our American cities fail to endow their executive 
officers with sufficient power to secure a well-rounded, continuous business- 
like conduct of municipal affairs. They permit the local legislatures to 
interfere to too great an extent in the conduct of purely executive business, 
with the result of preventing the officers in charge carrying out any plan 
involving careful preparation and slow execution. 

VI. Want of local autonomy is simply the operation on a large scale of 
the obstacle just mentioned. Not only have we erred in our general plan of 
municipal government by modelling it to too great an extent on our fed- 
eral government, with elaborate checks and balances, a bicameral system, 
and so on, but also in permitting our State legislature to have too much to 
say as to municipal affairs, 
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DETROIT. 


THE great modern highways of commerce, like the great military roads 
of an earlier period, have developed at certain stages and under favoring cir- 
cumstances into camps of humanity, which in turn have grown into cities and 
depots of commerce, becoming distribution points and centres of production 
for their respective spheres of influence. In no case has this been more par- 
ticularly marked in the growth of the American Continent than along the 
lines of those earlier highways which, later on, traversed by steam railroads, 
have developed the necessity for centres of distribution along their route. 
Thus the transcontinental route from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast has 
almost created cities,a day’s journey apart, even like the castra of the 
Roman roads. They follow in an unbroken line from East to West, 
from New York to San Francisco, including Buffalo, Detroit, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, and the growing cities of the great 
West. Each has its peculiarity of location, its advantage from being on the 
great highway, its value as a distributing centre and as a manufacturing 
point,and the profit that accrues from being the place from which radiate the 
scores of minor highways of trade that are tributary to and are fed by the 
greater trunk lines. Of this group of American cities, built up under the 
influence of the growth of modern transportation facilities, there is none 
which presents a more marked example of healthy growth, or of the opera- 
tion of the law of the survival of the fittest, than Detroit. Originally founded 
as a French military station, on the water route from Montreal to the 
great northwestern country bordering upon the lakes, it grew under the in- 
fluence of a rapidly increasing trade with the savages until it had 
become a very respectable trading post. The division of the 
country between the European nations which were colonizing North 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW ADVERTISER. 
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DETROIT. 


America, the transfer of dominion from France to Great Britain, made it a 
most important strategic point, and the final transfer of sovereignty to the 
United States operated in the same direction. In addition, the opening of 
the middle West in the early part of the century brought adventurous traders 
and Eastern people, already then discontented with their locations, into the 
West, some of them with capital, some of them with brains, but all with in- 
dustry and the spirit of perseverance. 

The Great Lakes were exploited. Buffalo was an important place sixty 
years ago. Fine steamboats were built for lake service. There were no 
railroaus. The waterways were truly the highways of commerce. The 
goods of the East came West in exchange for the products of the farm and 
the chase. Then came the era of speculation incident to a cheapened cur- 
rency, the time when fortunes were plainly seen in the West for all who 
chose to apply for them. Following hard on this was the fever for internal 
improvements, for canal building, and what not, which struck Michigan 
quite as hard as any other commonwealth of the then developing West. 
Next came the railroad, with the competition to have this or the other 
scheme first completed, and with this spirit of competition came the Detroit 
of to-day. The completion of the Michigan Central Railroad from Detroit 
to Chicago, before there was an outlet by rail to the East, wasthe beginning 
of the city, to-day one ofthe large stopping placeson the way from the 
East to the West. Immigration followed hard on railroad building, the popu- 
lation came, and with the gregariousness of men it halted where population 
already was. The farmland was subdued, the timber laid and cut, and the 
products of field and forest brought to the market. The story of the mak- 
ing of the city is the story of the growth of every substantial and import- 
ant American city. 

Detroit stands to-day, a city of three hundred thousand souls, less than 
a day’s ride from New York, and less than a daylight journey from Chicago, 
and located on the strait through which passes all the commerce of the 
lakes from the northwest to the sea, The grain from Duluth and Chicago 
that is moved by water, the copper from the Michigan mines, the salt from 
the Saginaw Valley and the sheres of Lake Michigan, the ore from the 
mines of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, the lumber that is destined to 
move from the northwest to the sea, all pass before her doors in continuous 
procession during eight months in the year, in quantity half a dozen times 
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greater than the tonnage of the Suez Canal, equal to the commerce of the 
Thames and the Mersey put together, and greater for the eight months 
period of navigation than the commerce entering New York harbor ina 
twelve-month. Back from East to West the carriers bring their loads of 


coal and manufactured goods in exchange for what they have brought in the 
direction of the sea. 

Detroit’s greatest advantage is her water transportation. During seven 
or eight months of every year she has the cheapest kind of transportation, 
the value and the importance of which to the country needs only to be con- 
sidered in order to be realized. The States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota touch on the 
same highway to which she has access, and by means of it she is accessible 
to the cities of Buffalo, Erie, Tonawanda, Sandusky, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Port Huron, Alpena, Cheboygan, Manistee, Ludington, Grand Haven, 
St. Joseph, Michigan City, Chicago, Milwaukee, Sheboygan (Wis.), Mani- 
towoc, Green Bay, Escanaba, Gladstone, St. Ignace, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Marquette, Houghton, Superior, West Superior, Duluth, and the many 
minor places which dot the American and Canadian shores of the Great 
Lakes. 

In addition to these unrivalled facilities, her rail facilities are superb. 
Three trunk lines to the east, the Grand Trunk, Michigan Central, and 
Canadian Pacific, are at her service, while to the west and north and south- 
west she has the Michigan Central and Grand Trunk again, supplemented 
by the Wabash and Lake Shore Railroads, and the Flint and Pere Mar- 
quette, the Detroit, Lansing & Northern, the Detroit & Mackinaw, and the 
other minor lines running to every section of Michigan from Detroit asa 
common centre. Her distribution facilities in every direction are unex- 
celled by those of any American city, Chicago not excepted. 

Detroit does business, too. For the first half of this year her bank clear- 
ings were $150,456,961, a gain of $699,098 over the correspunding half of the 
previous year. For the years 1891-95 the transfers of real estate in the city 
aggregated $112,600,000, nearly half the present assessed valuation. Her 
people are home owners. Twenty thousand families of laboring people own 
their own homes or are in process of acquiring them. In the years 1891-95 
the building permits issued by the Fire Marshal covered new properties of 
a valuation of $27,000,000 and upwards. Even during the last year of depres- 
sion three millions of money were put into new buildings. She has 2361¢ 
miles of paved streets, nearly all of it renewed within five years, and of a 
permanent character. The corporation itself owns $20,000,000 worth of 
property, including public buildings, schools, parks, water-works, and 
police and fire equipment. : 

There are 200 miles of electric railways in her streets or leading to 
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suburban towns. The city owns its own electric lighting plant, 32 fire-en- 
gine houses, a steam fireboat for river service, a public library with upward 
of 150,000 volumes, a house of correction which is operated at a profit to the 
city, and all the buildings in which its public business is transacted. It has 
a new public high school built at a cost of half a million, and 61 public 
schools of the primary and grammar grades. Against all this it has a net 
public debt of $4,990,000, showing an excess of convertible assets over its 
debt of upwards of fifteen millions of dollars. Its tax rate is a trifle over 1 
per cent. upon the assessed valuation, which is rated at about two-thirds of 
the actual valuation. The taxation rate is, therefore, about 1 per cent. upon 
actual values. Insurance rates are low, thanks to a good water and fire sys- 
tem. In the business district the water supply is duplicated to the fire 
hydrants. The death rate averages 15.03 per 1,900. 

Detroit’s manufactures are diversified. About 3,000 persons find em- 
ployment in the manufacture of tobacco in its various forms. Five thou- 
sand, roundly, are employed at stove making. Seven thousand are 
dependent upon the car-building industry. Shipyards employ a thousand 
men steadily. Iron works, forges, engine-building shops, woodworking and 
furniture establishments, malt-houses, breweries, electrical works, paint 
factories, and hundreds of other varied lines employ labor the year around. 
The Ferry Seedhouse is one of the largest in the world. The Parke-Davis 
pharmaceutical establishment is the largest of its kind. The Michigan- 
Peninsular Car Works have an unrivalled capacity for turning out freight 
cars, 

A new industry now attracting attention is that of salt production. 
Just below the city and upon the river front lie, at accessible depths, rock 
salt strata aggregating 550 feet in thickness. Already the two greatest pro- 
ducers of soda ash and the alkalisof soda have secured locations in this 
district. Since 1893, $11,000,000 of capital has engaged to go into this district. 
The prediction is freely made that ten years hence will see 15,000 people de- 
pendent upon and supported by this industry, which at this time has not so 
far progressed as to employ more than 1,500 mostly in constructive work. 

Detroit is a growing city. Its population grows at the rate of 1,500 per 
month. Its labor is docile and tractable. It has a great supply of unskilled 
labor, ayailable for all lines of heavy manufacturing. Living rates are rea- 
sonable. Rents are not excessive. It has scores of undeveloped sites yet 
which promise great returns to capital judiciously invested. Its population 
is indulgent of capital. It hasa Chamber of Commerce, composed of 700 of 
its leading business people, which makes it its business to inform people 
who want to know about Detroit, and which will gladly give detailed infor- 
mation on special lines. 


JOHN A. RUSSELL, 
Secretary of The Detroit Chamber of Commerce, 
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It came accidentally to my knowledge that 


Sir Henry Irving 
endorses “* Hyomei.”” 


I wrote him to know whether the report 
— true, and received this characteristic 
reply: 

Lyceum Thertre, 

London, sept. Sth, 1896. 


trongly recommending it. Faithfull 
yours. HENRY IRVING.” 


This is the Australian “ Dry-Air”’ treat- 
ment of Asthma, Catarrh and Bronchitis. 
i will break up a common Cold over night. 


BY INHALATION.”’ 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and 
destroys the germs which cause disease in the res- 
piratory organs. The sir, charged with Hyo- 
/ mei, is inhaled at the mouth, and, after 

act meating the minutest air-cells, is exhaled 
through the nose, It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, and gives immediate relief, It is highly recommended 
by physicians, clergymen, public speakers, and thousands who have been helped and cured, 


Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete, by Mail, 93.98, to any part of the United States; for for- 
eign countries add $1.00 postage; outfit consists of pocket inhaler, made of deodorized hard rubber, a bottle 
of Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions for using, If you are still skeptical, send yor address; my 
»amphiet shall prove that Hyomei cures. Areyou open toconviction? Extra bottles of Hyomei inhalant 
y mail, or at druggists, 50 cents. Hyomei Balm, for all skin diseases, by mail, 25 cents, Your druggist 
has Hyome! or can get it for you if you insist, Don’t accept a substitute, 


“er. Ave. E. C. R. tT. BOOTH, 23 E. 20th St., New York. 
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BLEAK WINTER'S CHILL WITHOUT; 
WITHINAVISION SWEET OF SUMMER FLOWERS. 


ABoxor MURRAY & JANMAN'S Fiona 


THE MOST EXQUISITE PERFUME “——~~ 
2 FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF DRESSING-TABLE AND BATH. © 
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Cut Glass for 
Christmas 


SUG—INTAGLIO CUTTING. 


Dorflinger’s 
American Cut Glass 


C. DORFLINGER & SONS, 
915 Broadway, near 2ist Street, New York. 
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A STRONG skin will stand strong 


soap with strong scents, but 


delicate skins require delicate soaps 
with delicate Perfumes. Why harden, 
wrinkle, and wither the face with the 
first soap offered in the store? 


Vinolia Soap 


agrees with the most delicate, sensi-— 


tive, irritable skins, and is exquisitely 
perfumed with the choicest of scents. 
It has received the highest scientific 
award in the world. 


PREMIER VINOLIA SOAP, 15 cts. a Tablet. 
TOILET (Otto) VINOLIA SOAP, 35 cts. a Tablet. 


Sold by all leading Druggists, including the following: 


CASWELL, MASSEY & CO., | BOLTON DRUG CO., E. P. MERTZ, 
New York. Brooklyn. 
METCALF & CO., M. W. ALEXAN 
W. WILSON, Boston. St. Louis. 
Broadway, New York. | MELVIN & BADGER, T. S. TSCHIFFELY, 
W. B. RIKER & SONS, Boston. Washington, D. C. 
DITORIUM PHARMACY, | G, W. SLOAN, 
e., New York, | ego. Indianapolis. 
” G. B. EVANS, T. E. IHRIG ; 
Broadway, New York. Philadelphia. Fifth Ave., Pittsburg. 


THE CHAS. H. CRITTENTON CO. (Sole Agents, U.S. A.), 115 Fulton St., NEW YORK. 
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HOW HUNGRY 


YOU GET 


after an evening of conversation, 
dancing, reciting, lecturing, acting § 
or singing. The use of the voice for 

an hour or two under any kind of 
excitement, pleasurable or other- 
wise, causesa hollow, sinking faint- 


With. 

Usually there is no opportunity 

But if in you room you havea 
bottle of the liquid lunch, 


will have food, drink, stimu- 

and nourishment. 

REFRESHING SLEEP. 


“T have never used anything which 
has shown better results, and its val- 
ue has been proved in my own case.” 

JULIA H, LOMBARD, M. D. 
New York, N, 


MILWAUKEE BEER IS FAMOUS | 5 
PABST HAS MADE IT 50 |. && 


ness of the stomach, which issimply 
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An Object Lesson. 


The woman who uses COFOO Soap is an educator of 
womankind—she furnishes a lesson in comfort and economy 
which, once learned, is never forgotten. OOPOO is the 
perfect Soap, for the baby, the bath, and fine laundry— 
5 cents a cake. Sold everywhere. 


N. K. 
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Genuine Cottolene is sold everywhere with trade marks—‘‘Coftolene” and sicer’s head in cotton- 


plant wreath—on every tin. Made only by 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


Philadelphia, San Francisco, New Orleans, Montreal. 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 
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OR 
FANCY. 
ALL 
Guaranteed Goods. 
YOUR DEALER WILL 
CLUETT, COON & 
MAKERS. 


FACTORIES, - - - TROY, 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


FRANK KE. HIPPLE, President. ‘WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary. 
WILLIAM F. NORTH, Treasurer. THOMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer. 


the Estate Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 1340 CHESTNUT STREET. 


DIRECTORS: 


FRANK K. HIPPLE, » : GEORGE PHILLER, R DALE BENSON, 

WILLIAM M. SINGERLY, CHARLES W. HENRY, JOS, DE F.JUNKIN, 
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Magazine 


( ) ESTABLISHED 1879. 


WHY TAKE IT? 


BECAUSE. !t is the first magazine ever 
printed by Catholics in 
America to vie in popular interest, in literary 
scope, and artistic finish, with the great 
secular publications. 


BECAUSE. It reaches the soul through 
the senses. Its fine illus- 
trations educate the eye. Its contributors 


are among the most celebrated in current 
literature. 


BECAUSE. !t is the most complete 
magazine in America; it 
covers CATHOLIC as well as all other sub- 
jects. It is fair to all men. 


EEE EEE 


FEATURES: } $2.00 A YEAR. 


lilustrations! 
Stories ! Poems! 
Timely Articles! [)QNAHOES MAGHZINE 
Editorials! 
Departments ! BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE 
WHITELY FXERCSER 
iS used and indorsed 
by America’s leading 
men and women. 
itis adapted fo all 
classes. both sexes 
and is sold at prices 
to Suit all. 


Good Machine $2, Cone Bearing $3 

chart 5c. Gira, free, 

OFFER. Either style express 

paid with book and chart on receipt of 
Money returned if not satis- 


BLINDNESS PREVENTED 


The Absorption Trea ccess. 4 | 
dreds successfully treated ~y ail PL of the @ 
or lids without knife or risk at their homes an 
our Sanitarium, the largest and most successful tn- 
stitution in America Don’t wait to be blind.’’ 
Pamphlet t Free Describing Treatment. 


The BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, Glen Falls, N.Y. | 


pave Feb. bend | 


Mexico Tou 


Handsome OFFICE or HOME DESK 
will be sent you “On Approval, "tobe r- 
AT OUR EXPENSE If you do not con- 
sider it positively the Bgst for the price you 
have ever seen. © GUARANTEE to sell 
better work — atlower Tee tas rices than any 
other maker. E rey — le shipped brand 


00., Grand Rapids, 
Ladies’ Desks, America. Beautiful 
Bookcases, J Christmas Dainty 


Easy Chairs & Couches. tree. 


THE 


eeley 


wire 


Alcoho 9 having definite patholo- 

Opium, easily 

p Using 


at the following Keeley 


lsstitutes. 


pent Conn. 

Plainfield, Ind. 
Orchard. Ky. 

New Orleans. La. 


Kansas City. Mo.. 


Newark. N. J. 

15 Central Avenue. 
Baffalo. N Y., 
358 Niagara Street. 


Deering. 


The United States 


Government__..... 


has adopted the Keeley treatment in 
the Soldiers’ Homesan in an institu- 
for exclusive use of the 

Seven States have legislated 
application of this treatment 
to lndigent inebriates. 


treatm 

The of treatment by Dr. 
Leshe E Keeley. administered onlv at in- 
stitutesauth him,cures these diseases. 
This statement ak ly subdstantiated vy facts. 

hree hundred thousand cured men and women 
are glad to testify to its truth. 

The treatment at these institutes te pheneeny 
The patient is subject te no restraint. It is like 
taking a wecesen of four weeks. He only 
knows that he is cured. 

Detailed information of this treatment, and 


1815 Independence Av. 


Address the institute nearest you. 


of its success, sent ica. 
Rates any ¢ of the following institutes: soe 


White Plains, N. ¥. Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Fargo. N. D. 812 N. Broad Street. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Pittsbarg. Pa. 
Warren, 4246 Fifth Avenue. 
Harrisburg. Pa., 


Cor. 4th and North Ste.| Providence. R. I., 


306-308 Washington St. 
Waukesha, Wis. 
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ASMOST ACCEPTABLE 
Houpay Present: PROVIDENT 


y alld TPUSt 60. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


HOCOLATES Asses, 29,000,000 


UNSURPASSED 
FANCY BOXES, cost of insurance and in liber- 
BASKETS etese ality to policyholders. the Provi- 
SUITABLE FOR dent is unexcelled. 
P RESENTS. | 


G63 BROADWAY | 
BROADWAY INS NPPROVED FORMS OF INSURANCE ISSUED, 
CANDIES CAREFULLY PACKED AND | 

EVERY WHERE BY MAILOR EXPRESS 

MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT 4 CAREFUL ATTENTION SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


| 


FLOORING ARWICA 


® NATIONAls WOOD 


129 FiFTHAVENUE*NEW-YORK- 


OTHERS IMITATE!—NONE EQUAL! 
draggiots or wait C.H, STRONG & CO-, Chisage, 


INLAID FLOORING 


‘of every description, § and inch thick. 


? 
WAINSCORTINGS, GEILINGS AND WOOD CARPETING. 


FINEST QUALITY OF WORK. 4GOUT and RHEUMATISM. ‘ 


SAFE, SURE, EFFECTIVE. 


Send for “Book of Patterns.” | {pruggisis, or 224 William St.. New York. 


‘ASK YOUR DEALKR FOR 


. The Wonderlands of 

SCARFS AND SUSPENDERS) Be 

Bearing our Trade-Mark, 4 :” \ NEW ZEALAND and 
AUSTRALIA 

are reached only by the Splendid 


VY otk American Steamers of the 
OCEANIC S. CO. 
Perpetual Spring, Rarest Trop- 
ical Luxuriance, A Traveller's 
lise, 


est active Volcano in the World, 

THEY ARE THE BEST MADE. Latest advices from the Islan’s report great activity Vol- 

cano Kilauea This awe-inspiring sight can now be seen 
to the best advantage, Special parties going by eve 

steamer, Round trip tickets to Honolulu at $125.00, 

WELD COLBURN & WILCKENS Through tickets to Auckland or Sydney allow stop-overs 

’ at Sandwich Islands and Samoa, nd 

Mi i Stamps for ** Kilauea,”” a pamphlet of exquisite photo- 

gravures, Adéress J. D. SPRECKELS & BROS. CO., 

806-808 Broadway, New York. General Agents, 114 Montgomery St,, san Francisco, Cal, 
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NORTHROP’S | 
Stamped Steel Ceiling. Ya le Mixture 


Most Durable and 


Best for Residences, Churches, Halls, Schools, 
Stores, etc, Made in many designs. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. A GENTLEMANS. SMOKE 
H.S. NORTHROP, 45 Gherruy St.,N.Y. 


ONLY LIVE FISH 
SWIM UP STREAM 


SYRACUSE Bicycles are away ahead and still going 


up. They hold the cream of the World's records and 
by far the greatest percentage of winnings. Not 
alone in racing circles have the famous Crimson Rims 
become prominent ; they have gained a reputation for 
strength, speed, great durability and perfect design, 
that accords them a place in the hearts of thousands of 
Cyclists throughout the world. SYRACUSE Bicycles 
are not experiments; they havestood the test of years, 
and brought success and satisfaction to their riders. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE CRIMSON RIMS. 


SYRACUSE CYCLE CO., stnicist, 


Metropolitan Agent: CHAS. J. STEBBINS, 103 Reade St., New York. 
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North American Review. 


If you are not already a reader of THe NortH AMERICAN 
Review, should you not become one? 

Every subject that interests you is dealt with in its pages at 
the very time when the course of events brings it to the front, 
and by the very men or women whose opinions you value most. 

It will give you the very best that can be said on one side 
and the other of all such topics, being absolutely impartial and 
without partisan or sectarian bias. 

It will bring you into touch from month to month with the 
distinguished men and women who are making the history, 
controlling the affairs, and leading the thought of the time. Its 
list of contributors forms a roll of the representative men and 
women of the age. 

It is the most widely read magazine of its class in the world, 
being neither scholastic nor technical, but popular and practical 
in its treatment of all classes of topics. 

It comprehends in its scope all fields of human thought and 
activity ; and its timeliness and authority combine to make it 
the most useful of all the great magazines to the business man, 
the lawyer, the physician, the clergyman, the politician, and in 
short to every one who is interested in affairs which concern the 
American public, and who wishes to keep fully abreast of the 
times. 

It is the only Review which has a recognized place among the 
family magazines. This is because it devotes much attention to 
subjects that are of special interest to women. 


Published Monthly. $5.00 a Year. 


291 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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The North American Review. 


SOME PRESS COMMENTS. 


“Tae NoRTH AMERICAN REVIEW is ahead of any magazine this country has ever seen 
in the importance of the topics it discusses and the eminence of its contributors,”—Albany 
Argus. 

** A moulder of intelligent opinion by the impartial presentation of both sides of import- 
ant subjects.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger: 

‘THE NORTH AMERICAN RevIeEw is the most carefully edited and the most comprehen- 
sive of our American monthlies. Its contents are always of special interest.”—Citizen, 
Toronto, Canada, 

“THE Norta AMERICAN REVIEW was started before the memory of living man, and it 
is still regarded as anoracle. . . . The subjects are handled with freedom and intelli- 
gence.”—The Queen, London, England. 

“THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW sets out a very noteworthy banquet of good things 
for all classes of readers. Every article is timely and good.”—Chicago Herald. 

*‘No other magazine in the world so fully and fairly presents the opinions of the lead- 
ing writers and thinkers on all questions of public interest as THE NORTH AMERICAN RE- 
view.”—Boston Journal, 

‘Choose whatever number of Taz NortH AMERICAN REVIEW you may, it will always 
prove an interesting one—filled ever with timely topics, all treated in an able and graceful 
style.”"—Rochester Times. 

“THE NortH AMERICAN REVIEW takes the lead of all magazines in the interesting 
variety of its contents and the ability of its contributors.”—San Diegan, San Diego, Cal. 

** Unquestionably the ablest magazine of its class in this country.”—Glens Falls Star, 

“One of the most powerful publications of the century, and without doubt one of the 
ablest.”"—Kansas City Gazette. 

“THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW grows more and more valuable with every number. 
It is stronger in its articles, more comprehensive and more widely interesting than it has 
ever been before. The editor is gaining in his ability to command the resources of the 
country, and his appeal to readers is not confined to one class of persons or to one sort of 
subjects. As at present conducted it is of great service in making public opinion, and 
whether you agree with its writers or not, they are sure to command attention.”— Herald, 
Boston, Mass. 

“THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW not only secures contributions from famous pens, but 
is getting papers of exceeding value. Such a series as that on the tariff question is no less 
remarkable than valuable, and is a splendid evidence of the triumph of the original, aggres- 
sive, but well-advised policy of Tak REviEw, which has become, as it were, the intelligent 
American citizen’s handbook on great questions of the hour.”—Buffalo Express. 

“Mr. Balfour has written an article—like all the other great politicians—for Taz NortH 
AMERICAN REVIEW. . . . Our public men, on both sides, seem to regard this smartly- 
managed magazine as the most fit channel through which to reach the public.”—Morning 
Leader, London, England. 

This number of THE NortH AMERICAN REVIEW is an unusually strong number—in 
fact, that is the case with most numbers of this periodical.”"—New Haven Register. 

“This magazine admirably holds its place among the foremost reviews of the world, 
and its contributors are always among the best writers in England and America.”— Boston 
News. 

“Can always be depended upon for an able presentation of interesting views on timely 
subjects.”— Rochester Union and Advertiser. 


50 CENTS A COPY. $5.00 A YEAR. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 291 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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The Berkshire Hills 


Europeand the Orient 


taly, Greece, Egypt, Palestine, anatorium, 
&c. Strictly first-class; all expenses 
included. Our South France and Italy 


i} 


rope, America, Bermuda, Mexico, &c. Send 
for Gaze’s Tourist Gazette, free. | 
H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd.. 113 Broadway, New York; | 
200 So. Clark St., Chicago; 201 | 


: 1% So. Fifth St., Philadelphia, 
1) is the best guide; foll a 
INTUITION suite: follow Js, and 


free. Prof. Anderson, N. R., 126 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


5 Che Universum Clock represents the universe. It 


shows the earth revolving 
round its axis, the time at the point passing the sun, and the 
Stars in.the heavens in their proper position. 


Che Northern Hemisphere Clock stows 

lance the 
time in every place between the North Pole and Equator. 
} Universum Clock Co., 1 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


| WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE. 


Cancer 


éo you where we have haa areasonable opportunity. 
know what the Comptometer it 

costs nothing to find out. Itinsures 
accuracy, is twice srapid asthe best 
accountant and relieves all nervous 
lt would pay 


Book and circulars giving description of Sanatorium, 
Treatment, Terms, and References, free, 


and mental strain. 
your firm to get one. 


Write for Pamphlet, 


YouWould Usea Typewriter 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., Chicago, 

| ¥CH 

pe If you could buy it right. 
9) | We can sell you any of the standard 

makes at a saving of from 40 to 60%. Fully guaranteed. Shipped 

qT = —_—-with privilege of examination. Write us for catalogue. 


156 Aa Chicago 
tte ity. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Large Assortment. Superior Quality. Low Price. 


An Institution for the Scientific Treatment of 


Tumors, and all forms of Malignant Growths, 


Mr. Bookkeeper | We have never failed to effect a permanent cure 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


FINE BEDDING °f_Every Description. 


Call and examine. Illustrated Catalogue sent free on 
receipt of 2-cent stamp. Mentionthis paper. . . 


Whitcomb Metallic Bedstead Co., 
Union SQUARE, NORTH, 

31 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
Boston Warerooms: - - or, Hanover and Washington Sts. 


4464646466455 


THE BENEDICT 
COLLAR BUTTON... 


| That’s what makes it work. 


6 4644444 AAA A 


ENOS RICHARDSON & COo., 
23 MAIDEN LANE, N. ¥. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER. 


Send for 


GA7F 

| 
| 
Brass and Bedsteads 
oma 
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s Protect You 
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To Lovers of 

Popular Condiment. 

. cai A delicious blending of pure spices with 

a Pa as the natural flavor of the ripe tomato. A 
liberal sample sent for 5 two-cent stamps. 

JOS. CAMPBELL PRESERVE CO., Box272(Camden,N.J. 


There is no beverage & 
that can be moreeas- & 
ily or more quickly = 
made than Whit- x 
man’s Instantane- 
ous Chocolate(made & 
ina moment). And 
there is no beverage & 


Make healthful, or more a 


economical—if you 
count the satisfac- & 
tion it gives and the time it saves—than = 


WHITMAN’S 
| INSTANTANEOU | 
CHOCOLATE 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, PHILADA. # 


; Make money printing 
for others, Our $18 
Press prints a news- 
paper, Typesetting 
ae easy; printed rules, 
| Send stamp for cata- 

save money.' Meriden, Connecticut, 


If not for sale by local dealer, write 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI or CHICAGO, 


Cut this Be 
The Verdict of the Fairs | 4 
Verdict of the Fairs 
E LIBBEY GLASS co. | | 
ye 
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— THE — 
CH ICAGO, 


MILWAUKEE & 
ST. PAUL R’Y. 


With its 6,150 miles of thoroughly equipped 
road reaches all principal 


points in 
Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, 
Minnesota, Soutm Dakota, North 


Dakota and Northern 
Michigan. 


THE ONLY LINE 


Running Electric Lighted and Steam 
Heated Vestibule Trains, 


All Coupon Ticket Agents in the United 
States and Canada sell tickets via the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y. 

GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 
Genl. Pass, Agent, Chicago, I. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
August Ist, 1896. 


DISCOUNT ON TIME CONTRACTS. 
| Ordinary Pages Only. 
3 Months, 5 per cent. 
6 Months, 10 per cent. 
12 Months, 20 per cent. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


+ Page, — 1 Time, - - - - - 45.00 
} Page, — 1Time, - - - - - 25.00 
4 Page, — 1Tim>, - - - - - 15.00 
Per Nonpareil Line,- - - - - -75 


AIR BALSAM 

. beautifies the hair, 
Bromotes a loxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore 


Hair to its Color 


_HINDERCORNS, 


aiking 


BEAUTIFUL PINK CROCIDOLITE, 

mounted in scarf or stickpins, of 

rolled gold—price 30 cents, post- 

paid, Pink Crocidolite is a rare 

variety of Tigereye, with the same 

curious sheen and lustre. This s 
sample pin is soldsocheap because Size and Shape. 
we want the opportunity to write you all about 
the Gems, Trinkets and Minerals 


we 
THE H.H.T XMMEN Cl CURIO CO., Denver, Colo. 


BOOKS When calling, please ask for Mr. 
AT Grant. 
LIBERAL ) Whenever you need a bock, 


address Mr, Grant, 
DISCOUNTS. Before buying books, write for 


quotations, An assortment of catalogues and special slips 
of books at teduced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 


23 West 42d Street, New York. 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount, 


BANKRUPT STOCK BI BICYCLES 


S260 UP. 


| TRUSCOTT. BOAT MPG. CO , Drawer T. St. Joseph, Mich 


Wire Rope Tramways 


(OF THE BLEIOHERT IMPROVED PATENT 
SYSTEM). 


The Best and Most Economical Method 
of Transportation. 
Over a Lines Already in eady in Successful Operation, 


100 Yards to 42 Miles in Length, and 
from 50 to 1,500 Tons Daily Capacity. 


Patent Steel Cableways and Quarry Hoists 


Surveys Made and Plans Furnished at Moderate 
Rates by our own Staff of Competent Engineers. 


THE TRENTON IRON COMPANY, 
Works and Office at TRENTON, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 


COOPER, HEWITT & CO. 
17 BURLING SLIP. 


No Fire, Smoke or a Absolutely Safe. Send for 


— 
Est 
= || 
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Use any test you like 
and you will find the 


© 
| 


to a gentle-$ 
man that! 
would be$ 
useful and: 
appreciated. 


Dr. Scott’s 
Electric 
Safety 
Razor, 


with corrugated roller guard, a per- 
fect device for shaving without the 
slightest danger of cutting the face; §{ 
a safeguard against Barber’s Itch, § 
Pimples and Blotches. 


$888 


75 


New Catalogue and pamphlets may be had on application 


free for the asking, Agents Wanted. Address ‘ 
$ GEO, A. SCOTT, Room 21, 846 Broadway, New York § AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 


OAAAANAAAALA4A004000000000000000008 237 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 
DU 
o 


Violins 
with historical sketches of the old masters 
of Cremona and Brescia from 1540; illus- 

trated; with fac-simile labels, also a descrip- 

tive list of old violins possessing the pure mel- 
low tone,and costing from $25.00 to $5,000.00, 
may be had free. A formal Certificate of 

Genuineness accompanies each violin, 


LYON & HEALY, Wabesh 


The Chimes of Normandy could 
m not excel in sweetness and pu- 
THaTy ALLTHEIROW". rity of tone 


BICYCLE BELLS Ts YOST has recently had 
| many improvements put on 
Cnt styles and prices. Alldeak i+ which add to its convenience 
_The New Departure Bell Co., Bristol, Conn., U.S.A. and capacity. 


te i ANY TYPEWRITER Better Paper Feed. 


| & 


» Adjustable Paper Guide. 
wa with pir Improved Line Lock. 
2 TYPEWRITERS | Seothe Latest Model. Catalogue oa Application. 
azine, | THE YOST WRITING MACHINE 6O., 


214 La 6 
MTOM, PERRIER gs Sliver 


\ A | : 
| grap 
: lypewriter| 
PRICE, || Supenor 
cry 
Atall dealers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
If Tape at the store, insist on getting DR, . 
SCOTT’S, as this is the only Safety Razor having the Po’ 
corrugated roller guard, Our Razor Booklet, giving | | 
illustrations of case sets and supplies, with prices —— é 
at. : 
& 
—— 
ts 
nd pwr 
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From this building The Prudential makes 
payment every working day of about 150 
claims, aggregating $14,000, or between 
$4,000,000 and $5,000,000 per annum. 

The Prudential has paid, up to date, 
over $23,000,000, distributed to about 
250,000 families, and thereby benefiting 
more than 1,250,000 people. 

The Prudential offers, through Assets 
of $15,780,000,Surplus of $3,300,000, 
and Annual Income of $12,500,000, 
ample security for fulfilment of contracts, 
good from start to finish. 

Life Insurance for Children, Women and 
Men. Ages, 1 to 70. Amounts, $15 to 
$50,000. 


Che Prudential Tnsurance 
Company of Almerica eee 


John F. Dryden, President 
Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
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THE HOME OFFICE oF 


Largest Office 
Building in the 


State of New Jersey 


From it are directed the 
operations. of the thousands 
of agents who, in twenty 
states-and the district of 
Columbia, collect the week- 
ly premiums on 2,400,000 
policies in force in the Indus- 
trial and Ordinary Branches. 

It houses a clerical force 
of nearly 600 persons en- 
gaged in keeping record of 
The Prudential’s business, 
which comprises over 


$300,000,000 
Life Insurance 


i 
+ 
| 
‘ 


